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Edward N. 


shipping board, says: 


Hurley, chairman of the 


“Victory in the conflict is contingent 
upon education of the public to the new 
policies necessary to place our commer- 
cial and industrial power effectively in the 
scales of war.” 

Why, then, cripple the press by enforc- 
ing the unjust zone postage law which 
will not only retard the education Mr. 
Hurley values so highly, but will divide 
the country into sections and tend to iso- 
late them from each other ? 

Write your congressman to work for 
the repeal of the zone postage law that 
goes into effect July 1. You can do your 
country a real service by helping in this 
direction. Now is the 


iime when the 


United States should be united. 


Service Irregularities and Users. 


Irregular and inaccurate service has 


been shown by frequent, scientifically- 
conducted tests to be due in very large 


Proportion to 


ignorance or carelessness 


of subscribers. 


A wrong connection may be due to‘an 


operators error, the subscriber giving 


the wrong number or pronouncing it in- 
distinctly, or talking with his lips at such 
a distance from the transmitter that the 


perator misunderstands. Although the 


Operator may repeat the number as given 


ways observe the error and make correc- 
tion. 

One of the most useful methods of re- 
ducing the amount of irregular traffic and 
inaccurate service is the plan of instruct- 
ing subscribers in the correct use of fa- 
cilities. By notices in directories, news- 
paper publicity, and other means, tele- 
phone users are frequently cautioned to 
avoid calling without first checking their 
remembrance of the desired number by 
reference to the directory; to always 
speak in an ordinary tone of voice with 
the lips close to and in front of the trans- 
mitter mouthpiece; and to speak numbers 
clearly and distinctly. 

By constant educational efforts, the 
standard of accuracy of service has been 
raised to a high point by most companies. 
These educational campaigns should be 
continued. 


The Value of Publicity. 

“T wish I could get our company’s af- 
fairs discussed more in the local papers,” 
said a public utility manager as he looked 
up from his newspaper. He had been 
reading a news item about a business con- 
cern, which was bound to reap some ben- 
efit from the publicity. 

“Have you ever tried?” asked a friend, 
and, when the manager stopped to wonder, 
he was obliged to confess that he hadn't. 

Then the other fellow proceeded to give 
him some free advice and as it can be ap- 


plied especially to telephone companies, 


change managers who are neglecting the 
same opportunity. 

“In all probability,” said the adviser, 
“you advertise in the local papers. At 
least, you should, to some extent, for all 
live concerns do. Has it occurred to you 
that the local papers will give you a lot 
more publicity than you are now getting 
if you only study the situation and in- 
terest them in some of your recent work? 
Report to them your progress; the new 
contracts you have signed up; the work 
completed; the advantages gained. 

“Most any paper regards all this as of 
big interest to its readers and will gladly 
publish it as legitimate news. Push your 
opportunity in this regard; be something 
more in your home paper than merely the 
telephone company. Let folks know that 
you are a necessity in the town. You will 
get a lot more business if you do—and 
more business should mean more profits.” 

Every wide-awake editor welcomes 
news about progress of a local concern. 
It gives his paper a chance to boost its 
town. Incidentally, it means a boost for 
your own business. The more the people 


in your town know about your ef- 
forts to give them good telephone service, 
the easier it will be for you to get favors 
from them—better rates, for instance. 
At the 


TELEPHONY is also keenly interested in 


same time, remember that 
your work and would like to hear of what 
Printer’s ink is a big aid 


Why not utilize it? 


you are doing. 


to any enterprise. 



















The Value of a Perpetual Inventory 


A Perpetual Inventory Permits of an Intelligent Physical Inventory of 


Stock, Showing the Leaks—A Real Buying Help—Shows Actual Cost 
of Every Bit of Material, an Important Factor in Presenting a Rate Case 


If I walked up to you right now, with- 
out ever having met you, and _ said, 
“Mister, you are letting your money 
lay around loose without any record of it, 
with the result that some of it is being 
lost and some of it is being stolen,” you 
would no doubt look around for a po- 
liceman to return me to the asylum, be- 
cause you know where every dollar is 
located, since your cash is balanced every 
day, some of it taken to the bank and 
the rest placed in the safe at night. No 
chance for any of it to be laying around 
loose, you say. 

Nevertheless, I could make that state- 
ment to any number of telephone men 
and it would be substantially true. Here’s 
the reason why: 

When you buy a coil of wire or a 
barrel of batteries, you pay out hard 
cash and in return you get the material 
in question. While we cannot call this 
material money, nevertheless it represents 
money and therefore is deserving of just 
as much care and clerical work as your 
real cash gets, because if any of it is lost 
or stolen, the monetary loss is exactly the 
same as if so much cash was carried off. 
We cannot get away from these facts, yet 
how many small companies actually carry 
it out in practice? 

Your cashbook is nothing in the world 
but a perpetual inventory of your cash, 
showing the cash you took in, the cash 
you paid out, and the cash you have on 
hand. You would not think of trying to 
do business without a cashbook. Then 
why attempt to do business without a per- 
petual inventory book of your material 
and supplies, showing the material you 


By E. C. Constans 


bought, the material you have used and 
the material you have on hand? 

This material inventory is every bit as 
important as your cash book. I use the 
form shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration for handling this. It is ruled on 
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both sides and is used in many lines of 
business. 

Now to take up its use in our busi- 
ness. The first step in starting a per- 
petual material and supplies book is, of 
course, to take a physical inventory of 
the stock. List every item with a full 
description ; then price and extend the list. 


Theoretically, the footing of the exten- 
sions should balance with the material 
and supplies account in your general 
ledger. But, of course, it won’t, so you 
will have to make the necessary journal 
entries to make it balance. 

After this is done, you are ready to 
open your perpetual inventory book. 
First, assign only one item to a sheet. 
This is mentioned for the reason that 
there is always a tendency to place two 
or three slow-moving items on one sheet. 
Do not do this as it disturbs the alpha- 
betical arrangement and has other dis- 
advantages. Give each item its own in- 
dividual sheet. 

You have a separate sheet for each dif- 
ferent class of material you have on hand 
and each sheet shows the number of 
pieces or feet and the cost at your plant, 
likewise the unit cost. Now go through 
and extend the quantity and amount in 
the balance column on each sheet ; add the 
different amounts and you will balance 
with your M. & S. account in the general! 
ledger. 

This balance is as of April 1, 1918 
During April you buy a barrel of bat- 
teries (125) and they cost $35. When 
you voucher this, you debit M. & S. ac- 
count with $35 and credit voucher account 
or the shipper with $35. Your drayman 
comes in with his bill for freight and 
drayage on the batteries, amounting to 
$1.25, which, of course, is likewise debited 
to M. & S. For convenience and clear- 
ness we will say that this is all you buy 
during the month of April. 

The M. & S. account is going to show 
a debit of $36.25. It’s up to you to spread 
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Form Used in Keeping An Inventory of Materials. 
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this on your inventory, so you turn to 
your battery sheet, enter the date the 
goods were received, the shipper’s in- 
yoice number, your order number, the 
shipper’s name, the quantity you received 
(125) their cost ($35) and the freight 
($1.25). By adding the cost and the 
freight together, we get the cost at plant 
($36.25) which divided by the quantity 
(125) gives us a unit price of 29 cents. 

During April your lineman has reported 
the material he used on the different jobs 
and you have posted this to your time 
and material form as_ described in 
TELEPHONY of January 12. These 
sheets show that during the month there 
were used 26 cells on repairs equipment, 
14 cells on station equipment (new in- 
stallations) and 48 cells on the ringing 
apparatus in the central office. Other 
classes of material were used on these 
three accounts during the month, but to 
make it plain we will consider that the 
batteries were the only material charged. 

Referring to our inventory book, we 
find that our unit price on batteries is 
29 cents, and upon inserting this unit on 
each time and material sheet, we have the 
following : 

Repairs equipment (26x .29)..$ 7.54 


Station equipment (14x .29).. 4.06 
Repair C. O. equipment (48x 
BE citadeeaiwewerecsnwardats 13.92 


Therefore our journal entry will be: 
Debit “repairs equipment,” $7.54; debit 
“station equipment,” $4.06; debit “re- 
pairs central office equipment,” $13.92 
and credit “material and supplies,” $25.52. 

Your M. & S. account shows a credit 
of $25.52 which has to be credited in 
your inventory book, so you turn to your 
battery account and enter on the credit 
side of the date, which will be the last 
day in the month, the quantity, 88, and the 
amount, $25.52. After these entries are 
made, you go through the entire inven- 
tory book and extend in the last two col- 
umns on each sheet the difference between 
the debits and credits, both quantity and 
amount, which gives the balance, or 
amount on hand, and its worth. A total 
of all the sheets will now balance with 
the M. & S. account in the general ledger. 

It will be noted that the upper right 
hand side of the sheet carries space for 
maximum and minimum stock. It is an 
easy matter when extending the balances 
to watch and see that the stock has not 
gone before the minimum figure. If it 
has, you immediately make out an order 
for additional stock. 


Importance of Storage Quarters. 
Space is also provided for the shelf or 
bin number. This, of course, applies to the 
location of the stock in the storeroom. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
‘mportance of proper storage quarters for 
stock. Bins can be erected at practically 
no cost during the winter months by your 
lineman. Then assign a certain stock to 
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a certain bin and see that it is kept there. 
This not only keeps the stock in good 
shape, but also permits of frequent phys- 
ical inventories as a check against the 
book inventory. 


Checking the Actual Stock. 

A good way of checking the actual 
stock against the book stock is to ask for 
a count on a different class of stock ev- 
ery week, say the first week a count on 
hatteries, the second week on brackets, 
the third week on glass, etc. If these 
different items check out O. K., it is a 
pretty safe bet that all of your stock will 
check the same way. 

A perpetual inventory does just this 
for you! 

First: It makes the M. & S. account 
on your books something more than mere 
figures, for it shows what those figures 
represent in actual material. This is an 
important step, as it’s not the figures but 
what’s back of them that we ‘want to 
know about. 

Second: It allows you to take an in- 
telligent physical inventory of your stock. 
Intelligent, because it will show just 
where the leaks are. 

Third: It is a great buying help, since 
you know at all times just what items 
are needed. Again on prices, you do not 
have to make a guess as to what the last 
lot cost, or go to the trouble of looking 
up a bill. Just turn to the item on the 
inventory book and you have the whole 
story of just what it cost. 

Fourth: It more than pays for itself 
in checking prices on invoices, since the 
price of the last lot is always before you 
when you are entering the new invoice. 
Naturally if there is a difference in the 
unit price, you are going to inquire why 
right then and there. 

Fifth: You know absolutely that you 
are charging out the material at the ex- 
act price it cost you delivered at your 
plant. This is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant point to be considered, because 
it vitally affects your surplus account. 
For instance, if telephones, wire, batter- 
ies, ground rods, poles, etc., are charged 
out at less than you actually paid for 
them, the result is that the M. & S. ac- 
count shows more money than you can 
account for with actual material when 
you take a physical inventory. 

This means that you have to reduce 
your M. & S. account to the physical in- 
ventory. The only way to do this is to 
credit M. & S. and debit surplus, be- 
cause you have absolutely no idea as to 
where this difference came in unless you 
keep a perpetual inventory. Therefore, 
you have charged so many dollars against 
your surplus account when, as a matter 
of fact, the chances are that you actually 
invested them in plant. Hence you have 
lost just double the amount you charged 
to surplus, for instead of being a deduc- 
tion this was really an increase to your 
plant. 
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In a rate case, the importance of being 
able to show that your material costs are 
correct, is very important. With a per- 
petual inventory you can show the actual 
cost on every bit of material you have 
bought by simply referring to the inven- 
tory sheets. Contrast this to the method 
of looking up bills to secure the cost. 
The bill method not only takes a great 
deal more time, but another thing is the 
fact that it does not carry any freight; 
therefore the prices you secure in this 
manner are not real prices—the material 
costs more than your bill shows. 

To wind up, think and practice this: 
Material is cash, so treat it like cash— 
give it some attention. Don’t let it wan- 
der about like a stepchild. 





Training of the 308th Field Signal 
Battalion. 

The 308th Field Signal Battalion, which 
is commanded by Major Gustav Hirsch, 
is getting much practical experience. 

Recently Company A, Capt. Clyde E. 
Wiley, hiked through from Camp Sher- 
man, Chillicothe, Ohio, to Columbus, a 
distance of 47 miles, to show the Colum- 
bus people what a real military organiza- 
tion is. 

The accoutrements of the men on the 
march consisted of their full pack, their 
field generator and their caterpiller trac- 
tor set, which was donated to the 308th 
Field Signal Battalion by the Holt Mfg. 
Co. of Peoria, Ill. The tractor is 
equipped with its own generator and also 
carries a hand generator for emergency 
cases. 

While on the march a report was made 
every quarter hour to their headquarters 
at Camp Sherman and each morning and 
evening reveille and retreat were an- 
swered via wireless, a relay station being 
located at Circleville. 

Company A remained in Columbus one 
week, being encamped in the state-house 
yard. Communication by wireless and the 
relay station at Circleville was maintained 
with Camp Sherman during the period. 

At the end of the week Company B, 
Capt. George W. Dickerson, replaced 
Company A. It maintained communica- 
tion with Camp Sherman by telegraph 
(buzzer) superimposed on a telegraph 
line provided by courtesy of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. 

3ulletin No. 32, of the 83rd division, 
gives the 308th Field Signal Battalion 
credit for excellent appearance in a re- 
view held April 3. The men and officers 
are proud of this record and intend to 
live up to the reputation obtained for 
passing in review with a “click.” 


Exchange Changes Hands. 
The Gorman (Texas) Telephone Ex- 
change has been purchased by T. M. 
Tombs, formerly of Stephenville, Texas. 










Still More of It 


The Kansas Commission—A Letter—A Chance to Reform 


You are familiar with it—a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link. And 
by the same token, no public utility com- 
mission is stronger, more sincere or just, 
than the governor who appoints its mem- 
bers. 

If the governor is a high-minded man, 
the commissioners he appoints always 
have a fine sense of justice and fairness 
to all. But if the governor is ambitious 
and stoops to low, degenerate tricks to 
promote his political prospects, the com- 
mission will be a political juggernaut, rid- 
ing ruthlessly over any and every obsta- 
cle which may be imagined to influence a 
popular vote. 





In the governor’s hands is a powerful 
weapon. This weapon is control of public 
utilities. . 

As every telephone man now knows, 
70 per cent of the capital stock and re- 
serves of national banks are invested in 
the securities of public utilities. 

Upon the strength, security and prosper- 
ity of our public utilities, the banks de- 
pend and so critical has the situation be- 
come that President Wilson has person- 
ally appealed to the patriotism of public 
utility commissions to help the government 
by giving justice to the public utilities 
under their control. It is pleasing to say 
that all but four or five commissions have 
heeded the plea, and are giving justice 
to all. 

Strange to say, the commissions which 
have jeered the president’s words and 
even joked about them, are from states 
whose politicians are running for office 
on the theory that the war is not popu- 
lar—that it is Wall Street’s war and that 
German efficiency is unbeatable. 





No better test for state patriotism or 
treason exists than the treatment of public 
utilities within the state. Strange to say, 
the state which cannot rid itself of La- 
Follette, has never persecuted its utilities 
and has gone over the top on its Liberty 
Loan drive. 

The Department of Justice can do well 
by removing to other states whose com- 
missions are striking at the heart of our 
government by persecution of its utilities. 
With true Bernstorffian ruthlessness, they 
are at work so plainly that even a blind 
man can detect them. 

There never was a better barometer of 
patriotism than the attitude of a state 
commission, especially since President 
Wilson called attention to the danger. 





The following letter from a prominent 
telephone man operating in the state of 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Kansas presents a most startling revela- 
tion of conditions in that state. 

Attention is called to the state 
telephone engineer who enjoys a salary 
of $100 a month, and comes from another 
state. It is merely an example of what 
can be done to add to the terror of a 
situation, importing an incompetent man, 
full of prejudice, lacking sympathy, ready 
to stir up trouble, and generally acting as 
a Hessian fly or some kindred evil. 





“I was greatly interested in your re- 
cent comments on the pro-German atti- 
tude of some of our state commissions 
toward utilities under their control,” says 
the letter. “Perhaps the most striking 
example of the failure of a public utilities 
commission to find and fill its proper 
place is to be found in Kansas. 

“This commission, always political, has 
for three years been presided over by 
Joseph L. Bristow, who has just closed 
his desk in the state house to stump the 
state in the interests of his candidacy 
for the United States Senate. 





“Judging by his action, while chair- 
man of the commission, Bristow has un- 
doubtedly had the senatorial bee in his 
mind from the hour he took his seat with 
the commission, swearing to deal fairly 
and equitably in all matters and to dis- 
charge the duties of his high office with- 
out favor or oppression. 

It is a matter of record that from the 
time he assumed the chairmanship 
no adequate relief from any low rate 
or free service condition, no matter 
how intolerable or confiscatory, could 
be had by any telephone company through 
the commission—and the smaller and 
more defenseless the company or in- 
dividual was, the greater the contempt 
their pleas for relief received. 





“The fact that eight out of ten flagrant 
rulings which were appealed to higher 
courts and were reversed, finally put the 
‘fear of God’ into the commission’s heart 


-and taught it caution in case of companies 


financially able to appeal. But having no 
thought of deciding any case in favor of 
the utility, it adopted the policy of with- 
holding judgment, which under the crude, 
and incomplete Kansas law, blocked the 
utility from appealing to the courts and 
amounted, in effect, to an adverse de- 
cision without the power of appeal. 

But when convinced the utility was not 
able, financially, to appeal, the usual 
tactics were to thoroughly bulldoze 
the timid applicant and allow him 
to withdraw his petition without pre- 
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judice. Woe unto him so foolish as to 
demand a hearing after being given the 
privilege of withdrawal. 





“In addition, in case of service com- 
plants, the $1,200-a-year-imported-tele- 
phone-expert has been sent instanter 
to ‘ascertain the facts. In case there 
was no real trouble between the telephone 
company and its patrons, this man could 
stir it up. 

His attitude of intolerance toward 
every operating company, his supercilious 
criticism of.plant and management, his 
inability to find anything good, and the 
idiotic valuations—all these have proven 
his inexperience and incompetence. 

The Kansas commission, finding it 
impossible to procure a ‘telephone en- 
gineer’ at a salary of $1,200 a year in 
Kansas, had to import one _ from 
Missouri, as the payment of even $2,500 
a year would have represented 5 per cent 
of the money the taxpayers contribute 
toward the maintenance of this commis- 
sion, 80 per cent of whose appealed de- 
cisions have been reversed even by the 
cautious courts of Kansas. 

His entire qualification for the im- 
portant job he holds, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is that he had made 
a failure in attempting to manage a 
couple of small magneto exchanges for 
his aunt in Missouri. In a: subsequent 
case in Missouri, sworn testimony was 
introduced to show that he was at 
tempting to give free service in six coun- 
ties in two states to 62 rural switch- 
boards and 7,000 telephones. 

Under these circumstances, we do not 
criticize his failure, but after passing 
through such an experience himself, we 
fail to understand his intolerant atti- 
tude toward Kansas companies praying 
for relief from this same free service 
curse. 





“The Kansas commission has been too 
strong for free service. One of its 
orders reversed by the courts, called for 
the rebuilding of an old free-service line 
between two towns although the company 
already had a copper line available. 

It is not to be wondered at that under 
these conditions the smaller Kansas ¢* 
changes have had to neglect maintenance, 
pay starvation wages, and milk their 
plants dry, to keep alive through the 
past years. With the lowest rates of 
any state and with such a commission at 
Topeka, the only thing to do was to lay 
low, and swap the exchange to some 
farmer anxious to try his hand at the 
telephone game. 
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“Such is the ruinous and blighting re- 
sult of a bolshevik commission, or a com- 
mission with a bolshevik chairman whose 
actions were upheld and _ doubtless 
prompted by the man adorning the 
governor’s chair and having the appoint- 
ive power of the commission and who is, 
himself, a candidate for senator. 

When Governor Capper chose Bristow 
to so preside over the commission that 
no act of that body could bring discredit 
to his reign, neither knew of the other’s 
secret ambition to go to the United 
States Senate. But this ambition on the 
part of both is evidently the real cause 
of the Kansas commission’s actions. 

This pair of unmatchable politicians 
was not only opposed to all utilities but 
they were likewise opposed to the war. 
Up to April 6, 1917, Governor Capper’s 
several publications, and Chairman Bris- 
tow’s conversation, were loud in the pro- 
testations that the whole matter was 
nothing but a capitalist’s war, worked up 
to sell munitions. While Governor Cap- 
per had sense enough to change his tune 
sufficiently to come within the law, after 
the declaration of war, Bristow kept 
right on talking until threats of prosecu- 
tion for his treasonable utterances finally 
brought him to his senses. 





“Bristow’s own townsmen in Salina 
passed resolutions against his shameful 
conduct but it was all right with the gov- 
ernor who allowed him to remain as 
chairman of the commission until it ap- 
peared that they were both candidates 
for the same office. 

The first place Bristow attempted to 
speak was at Ellsworth but the Home 
Guard of that town escorted him out of 
town, believing him to be a_ pro-Ger- 
man sympathizer. 





“Out of it all, the future seems brighter 
for telephone men. The new commission- 
er is the governor’s former private sec- 
retary, Charles Sessions, appointed, not 
because of practical qualifications, but be- 
cause he will do what he is told to do. 

However, it is believed that Mr. Ses- 
sions will take at face value the governor’s 
fervent utterances that the commission 
is now one in which he has the utmost con- 
fidence and that the present and momen- 
tous public utility problems are to be left 
solely to the commission without any in- 
terference from him. 





“There is a bigger man on the com- 
mission, though not a better one. He has 
had long experience and is one in whom 
Kansas telephone men have great con- 
fidence, even though he has done little 
for their relief. Mr. Kinkel has made 
Many peculiar statements, even comment- 
ing on the low order of intelligence on 
the part of Kansas telephone men, but he 
has finally admitted that the telephone 


business is a ‘fearful and wonderful 
business.’ 
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Kansas telephone men are withholding 
iudgment on Sessions and Kinkel, wait- 
ing to see if they will recognize present 
conditions and patriotic duties, so ably 
set forth by President Wilson, Secre- 
tary McAdoo and Comptroller Williams. 

Mr. Foley has an excellent record, and 
it is practically certain that he will join 
any movement to put a stop to the un- 
patriotic and farcical work done by the 
Kansas commission during this war. 
While there is life, there is hope.” 





This letter reads like a Siberian tale. 
We can almost see the knotted whip in 
the hands of the cruel Cossack. 

One cannot believe that the country 
could tolerate a pro-German chairman 
of a state commission, and at the same 
time watch him calmly destroy the very 
foundations of our safety. We give a 
great deal of sympathy to the persecuted 
Jews of Russia, the Armenians, and the 
Belgians. Yet right under our eyes, a 
chairman of a commission deliberately 
drives men out of a chosen business, with 
the same degree of heartlessness that 
caused the rape of Belgium. 


We surely can hope for improvement. 
Topeka is in a centrally-located place. 
It has telegraph and telephone wires, and 
reasonably good train service. 

It is hard to realize how such ruthless- 
ness has been kept under cover all this 
time. It is true that telephone plants, 
lighting plants and railways were not 
burned, but it is true that they were dam- 
aged as severely in another way. 

It is no more sinful to burn a property 
outright than to torture the management 
into bankruptcy. The first treatment is 
really more humane. 





The curious part of the letter reveals 
TELEPHONY’s suspicions that pro-German 
sympathy is the underlying reason for 
the persecution of utilities. The chair- 
man of the Kansas commission, who 
stamped out every form of industrial 
success, would not have been turned out 
of Ellsworth, Kans., if he had been en- 
tirely innocent of pro-German activity. 

It is a serious matter for a man or 
group of men to take things into their 
own hands. And it is proof enough that 
conditions were critical. It is hard 
to believe that Kansas will elect any 
viper-tongued man to the United States 
Senate. 





The real basis of the disregard of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s letter is pro-German pro- 
paganda—no other reason exists. 

No commission, unless it was true to 
the Bernstorff idea, would command a 
discount of 10 per cent on a bill 
nearly two months old. Neither would 
it joke with the President’s letter; nor 
would it facetiously ask a man to lower 
his salary so that rising expense ac- 
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counts can be met. Neither would he 
advocate that Red Cross, or Y. M. C. A, 
or Liberty Bonds be charged to stock- 
holders, nor would he find that telephone 
material had not gone up in value. 

I am persuaded that Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed made a fatal mistake in not get- 
ting on a public utility commission. It was 
one last opportunity of history to make 
a peaceful conquest of an enemy land. 





We are making a mistake in herding a 
lot of foolish German-speaking people in 
a bull pen—it is a waste of food and 
money. We are making a mistake in 
overlooking candidates who run for of- 
fice on the ground that our war is unpop- 
ular, that Wall Street is making money 
on munitions, and that German ways are 
superior to all others. 

The crack of rifles at sunrise would 
effectually stop so much work done by 
traitors at the very root of our national 
life. 

The poor German-speaking sympathist 
can only strike superficially. He cannot 
hurt like some of our pseudo patriots, 





especially those who jeer at President 
Wilson’s letter. 
Let us hope that the new Kansas 


commission will live up to traditions of 
a state which has ever struck for Liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

The commissioners should realize that 
they are not judges but referees, and it 
is none of their business if the relations 
between the telephone company and the 
public are amicable. Least of all, they 
have no right to send a meddler to start 
something. 

MORAL: 
game. 


Usurpation is not a new 


Earnings of Keystone Telephone 
Co. for Month of March. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the month end- 
ed March 31, 1918, and the three months 
ended on that date as follows: 

For month ended 3 meatin ended 
March 31, Year March 31, Year 
1918. previous. 1918. previous. 


Gross earnings. .$133,880 $128,971 $404,878 $384,073 
Operating expens- 


es and taxes. 74.904 68.304 229.638 199,501 
Net earnings .. 58,976 60,667 175,240 184,512 
Less interest 

charges ...... 29,121 27,792 85.847 83,375 
TEE Seb<be. 404406 c0seee Cae ‘hvédec 
Surplus and re- 

er 29.855 32,875 40,972 101,137 


Request Use of German Language 
Over Telephone Be Avoided. 
The officers of the Skeedee Telephone 

Co., of St. Edwards, Neb., publish the 

following notice in the papers in the 

district served by it: 

“The council of defense has requested 
that no foreign language be spoken over 
the lines of the Skeedee Independent 
Telephone Co., unless parties cannot 
speak the English language. We, the 
directors, approve of such a request.” 











“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
lis Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 





Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


957. Explain the method by which the 
incoming trunk operator is apprised of 
the seizure of the assigned trunk circuit 
by the A operator at the originating 
position. Enumerate broadly the oper- 
ating essentials of the conventional man- 
ual inter-office trunk circuit. 

958. What is almost universally found 
in the equipment of the incoming ter- 
minal of all common battery trunk cir- 
cuits? Why is a relay of high resist- 
ance used for the primary equipment op- 
eration of the incoming trunk circuit? 

959. What is the “busy-back?”’ How 
is it used? Where are the “busy-back” 
jacks located? How many are required 
for any given traffic? What is the na- 
ture of the electrical operation of the 
“busy-back ?” 

960. Why is a “tone” super-imposed 


upon the interrupted current of the 
“busy-back” circuit? How is this ac- 
complished ? 


961. Have code signals ever been tried 
out for conveying other operating in- 
formation over manual trunk circuits? 
Has it been successful? If not, why not? 
Explain the purpose of the interrupter, 
7, (Fig. 273). Trace the path taken 
by the current flow over the plug con- 
tacts of the incoming trunk. When is 
the incoming trunk operator apprised 
that the trunk connection may be re- 
moved? 


CHAPTER XXIX. Inter-Office 
Trunking (Continued). 


962. Circuit analysis of the “busy- 
back.”—Several noteworthy features in- 
cluded in the “busy-back” circuit arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 273 have not been 
touched upon in previous sections. The 
circuit tap shown at 9 leads through an- 
other resistance similar to 1 to another 
jack similar to 8. 

In each circuit leading to a “busy-back” 
jack it is necessary to insert resistance 
just as the resistance, 1, is inserted in the 
circuit of jack 8. This is done so that the 
flow of current through the contact of the 
commutator, 7, and the winding of the 
supervisory relay of the connected in- 
coming trunk will be limited. Were the 
resistance, 1, omitted, the flow of current 
would be limited only by the resistance of 
the wiring, the trunk cord conductors, the 


plug and jack contacts, the commutator, 
7, the winding of the trunk supervisory 
relay, and the voltage of the battery. 
With some types of telephone relays 
such an excessive strength of current flow 
would have the effect of unduly magnetiz- 
ing the iron of the frame and the arma- 
ture would be retained in the operated 
position by a residual magnetic field after 
current had ceased to flow through the 
winding. The inclusion of the resistance, 
1, in circuit, limits the current strength 
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Fig. 273. Busy-Back Jack Circuit. 


flowing through the winding of any one 
trunk supervisory relay, and also tends to 
prevent the rush of current due to the 
inductance reactance of other relays in 
other trunk circuits connected, for the 
moment, to the “busy-back” circuit. 

Such a rush of current, unless retarded, 
would energize the relays of trunks con- 
nected to the neighboring “busy-back” 
jacks when the conducting segment of the 
commutator, 7, and the brush are in such 
position that the circuit is opened. In this 
way the resistance, 1, contributes to the 
positive periodic de-energization and re- 
lease of all trunk supervisory relays con- 
nected, for the moment, to the “busy- 
back” and insures the operation of the 
equipment in the way it is intended to 
operate. 

Without the current-limiting resistance, 
1, the intermittent operation of the con- 
nected trunk relays is sure to be sluggish 
with conseauent interference with sig- 
nalling. 

963. The production of the tone.—It is 
to be noted, that the entire “busy-back” 
current from all connected trunks must 
pass through the secondary winding, 4, of 
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the “tone” transformer 3. The primary 
winding, 5, is connected in a circuit loop 
that also includes the common battery, 10, 
and the high-speed interrupted, 6. 

It is almost always necessary to connect 
a condenser in the primary part of the 
circuit to moderate sparking at the brush 
of the interrupter, 6, as well as to impart 
a more pleasing character to the audible 
“tone” produced. Such a tone results 
from the induced alternating currents in 
the secondary winding, 4, of the trans- 
former, 3. 

The location and capacity of such a 
condenser, in the wiring arrangement, de- 
pends upon the electrical characteristics 
of the transformer windings, the speed of 
the interrupter and the relative lengths of 
the make and break. The author has 
found that a frequency of approximately 
833 cycles per second, obtained from an 
interrupter having make and break seg- 
ments of equal lengths, is the best. 

It is to be understood that, aside from 
the frequency, other features of design 
are dependent upon the character of the 
transformer. The secondary winding, 4, 
must also be made of low ohmic resist- 
ance in order that the reducing effect 
upon the strength of current flow in each 
trunk when a number of trunks are 
simultaneously connected to the 
back,” shall not be too serious. 

When conservatively designed the qual- 
ity and strength of the “tone” obtained on 
the connected trunk circuits are fairly uni- 
form regardless of the number simulta- 
neously connected to one group of “busy- 
back” jacks, served by one commutator. 
Many attempts have been made to use a 
buzzer arrangement for the “tone” in- 
terrupter instead of a commutator. While 
such devices are satisfactory for cable 
testing, they are not, so far as the author 
knows, satisfactory for protracted, con- 
tinuous operation .n inter-exchange trunk 
service. 

964. Disadvantage of buzzer type in- 
terrupter—For rather limited periods of 
time the buzzer type of interrupter may 
be used with great success. It is the uni- 
versal method of producing a tone from 
portable equipment in cable testing such 
as cable splicers have to do. If used in 
the telephone central office in place of the 
type of interrupter shown at 6 (Fig. 275) 
where it would be necessary to keep it i 
continuous operation for days, it would 
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be found difficult to maintain the adjust- 
ment. 

Minute changes occur in the shape of 
the interrupter contact points and a very 
slight change of this sort is sufficient to 
produce a marked change in the character 
of the tone produced. It is for this reason 
that the present standard practice calls 
for some form of motor-driven inter- 
rupter, the operation of which can be 
fully controlled and which is of robust 
construction, comparatively speaking, and 
will not suffer from the minute contact 
variations found in the buzzer type. 

When properly maintained the rotating 
interrupter, similar in design to the sche- 
matic arrangements shown in Fig. 273, is 
very satisfactory and requires only the 
briefest sort of periodical cleaning of the 
contact surfaces, and a fairly uniform 
speed of rotation. Such a device will 
always produce approximately the same 
character of tone and since this is heard 
by the public, it is important that it be 
free from variation in character. 

965. Other uses for tone.—In the tone 
test used by the cable splicer, on the other 
hand, it is not necessary that the quality 
of the tone be strictly uniform. This is 


because the presence of any tone is used ' 


to locate the wire sought and also because 
a marked variation in the quality of the 
tone can be instantly remedied by making 
the necessary adjustments. The subject 
of cable testing sets making use of a rap- 
idly alternating current of small strength 
for the production of a “tone” will be 
described in a later section. 

The “busy-back” has proved a very sat- 
isfactory method of signaling to the origi- 
nating operator that a line in another 
office is not available because it is en- 
gaged. The combination of a “tone” with 
the other elements of the “busy-back” 
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Figs. 271 and 273 the current that oper- 
ates the signals passes out over one con- 
ductor of the trunk circuit and returns 
over the other. Such trunk circuits re- 
quire only one repeating coil in the trans- 
mission link between the connected offices. 
It is obvious that several other methods 
are available for passing the signals to the 
distant office over the trunk circuit. 

One of the common arrangements is 
illustrated in Fig. 274. While the opera- 
tion of this trunk circuit presents many 
interesting features, the characteristic 
principle of operation is that of the sim- 
plex telegraph circuit. In other words, the 
signaling current passes from one office to 
the other through both sides of the trunk 
circuit and returns through the earth. 
This is made possible only by the inclu- 
sion of a repeating coil at each terminal. 

967. Method of operation—After ob- 
taining a trunk assignment in the usual 
way, the operator at the originating office 
inserts the calling plug of the cord pair 
into the trunk jack, 11. When the circuit 
is arranged as shown in the sketch, the 
relay, 7, is energized. Through its arma- 
ture contact the operation of relay 7 con- 
nects the grounded or positive terminal 
of the common battery, at the originating 
office, to the middle of the winding of the 
trunk repeating coil 9. 

This cdémpletes the path for a flow of 
current from the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery at the 
originating office, the winding of the re- 
lay, 8, the two windings of the repeating 
coil, 9, in parallel, the two conductors of 
the trunk circuit in parallel, the two wind- 
ings of the trunk repeating coil, 10, in 
parallel, the normally-closed contact of 
the relay, 3, the winding of the relay, 1, 
the common battery at the office to which 


the call is being trunked, and the earth 
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Fig. 274. Simplex Type Trunk Circuit. 


equipment serves to make the reiterated 
Clicks produced in the receiver less dis- 
agreeable to the calling subscriber in the 
Originating office without detracting, in 
any way, from the positive operation of 
the supervisory signals. 

966. The simplex trunk circuit—In the 
types of inter-office trunk circuit shown in 


back to the common battery at the origi- 
nating office. 

The operation of the relay, 1, apprises 
the incoming trunk operator that the 
trunk has been seized. Should relay 1 be 
energized prior to the insertion of the 
trunk plug, 12, into the multiple jack of 
the called line the lamp, 15, will be dis- 
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played. The path cover which the current 
flows for this purpose may be traced is 
as follows: 

Starting from the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, it leads 
through the normally-open, now closed, 
contact of relay 1, the normally-closed 
contact of relay 4, and the lamp 15 to the 
non-grounded terminal of the office com- 
mon battery. Should the plug, 12, have 
been inserted into the multiple jack prior 
to the seizure of the trunk by the origi- 
nating position operator, however, lamp 
15 will not be displayed owing to the 
operation of relay 4. 

(To be continued) 


Another Letter from Captain 
Vivian “Over There.” 
France, April 2, 1918. 

Our first group of American operators 
arrived a few days ago and I met them at 
the port of debarkation. After a con- 
ference of one day I assigned them to 
their posts. 

They are a fine group and will, I am 
sure, give a good account of themselves 
and be of great help. This first group 
had no Independent telephone operators 
in it, practically all coming from the Bell 
companies in the states of Maine, Ver- 


mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, North Dakota, Nebraska, 


Washington, California and Louisiana. 

I haven’t seen any Independent tele- 
phone people since I left Chicago, ex- 
cepting Capt. S. K. Baker, of the Cen- 
tral Union engineering department under 
Kempster B. Miller. He arrived a few 
days ago and is at this post. 

I was transferred to this post last 
month—H. S. O. S—from G. H. Q. A. 
E. F. My post office address is No. 717— 
tell the friends I'll be glad to hear from 
them. Am looking forward rather hun- 
grily for telephone news from the states. 

Had a letter from “Daddy” Fisher the 
other day—the first I have received from 
the telephone friends. 

W. S. Vivian, 
Capt. S. R. C., American E. F., 
H. S. O. S—P. O. 717 

[Eprror’s Nore: Captain Vivian has 
been difficult to reach by mail for 
TELEPHONY has been sent to him regu- 
larly each week for several months and 
also several letters. With the new ad- 
dress which he has given, letters should 
reach him more promptly.] 


Riverton (Wyo.) Telephone Ex- 
change Changes Ownership. 

The Riverton (Wyo.) Telephone Co., 
built three years ago by F. H. Holt, of 
Neligh, Neb., has been sold to the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The entire property, including exchange 
building and all equipment, was sold for 
$30,000 cash. The company began busi- 
ness on June 7, 1915, with 68 telephone 
users. When transferred it had 288 
subscribers. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 






On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I cannot go to far-off France 
To fight the German foe, 

Or get appointed to an office— 
I’m Republican, you know. 

I cannot fly the battle planes 
About the upper air, 

Nor get appointed to an office— 
For that I would not care. 

I cannot join the busy boys 
Who have gone across the pond, 

But one thing I can do, and will 
Is to buy at least one bond. 

For a number of days recently, it has 
been my good fortune to be able to assist 
our Uncle Sam in a minor role. Our 
duties consisted of the selling of Lib- 
erty Bonds to those fortunate members 
of our community who have not been 
engaged in the telephone business. The 
experience was very valuable to me as 
it gave me an insight, from a new angle, 
of “who is who” in this neck of woods. 

We more than doubled our allotment, 

of course, and that with very little trou- 
ble, but the fun came when we had 
reached the few who “had” and didn’t 
propose to “loosen up.” 
._ In the olden days when we used to 
sit before the fire of an evening and 
pop corn until we had the. big dish pan 
fuli and afterwards eat the puffy white 
kernels until we got nearly to the bottom, 
we used to notice, as we got along to- 
wards the “Old Maids,” as we called 
those kernels which had not responded 
to the “popping,” that they were very 
hard on the teeth and not much good 
after they had been cracked. 

That was the way with the Liberty 
Loan drive. When we got through with 
the willing and patriotic 90 per cent, we 
struck a bunch of tough ones who were 
hard to do much with. They were not 


patriotic. but they would not admit 
it. They had money, but they had 
more excuses why they could not 


lend it to the government than we had 
time to enumerate. 

In looking over the bunch, I could not 
help but notice that a good many of them 
who had telephones were those whom I 
knew to be chronic kickers on the exces- 
sive rate we are charging. Those who 
didn’t have telephones were the ones who 
used their neighbor’s and kicked on the 
slowness of “Central” and the unsatis- 
factory service. It’s a fact. 

This same old bunch of pinheads who 
have only the idea that they must get all 
they can for-nothing, and not even be 
thankful for what they receive gratis, 


have managed to accumulate some finan- 
cial reserves, strange to relate, and they 
propose to hang on to them, kaiser or no 
kaiser, 


country orno country. They 





By Well Clay 


have been the ones who have hindered 
most of the really worthy public endeav- 
ors. They have been among the fore- 
most to patronize the mail-order houses 
to save a cent on a ten-dollar purchase. 
They were among the loudest down in 
front of the postoffice the morning after 
we raised our rates from a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter a month. 

After we had begun to check up on 
the delinquents who had not volunteered 
to come to headquarters with their sub- 
scriptions, and I saw that the slackers 
were our old friends, the enemy, it was 
easy from then on to forecast the recep- 
tion which our committee would meet 
when we went after them at their homes. 
One could tell what they would do by 
the attitude which they had always taken 
on public questions and towards public 
utilities. The sheep and the goats fell 
into their proper places without any 
herding at all. 

When one of them was finally pried 
loose from money enough to take a $50 
bond, in place of the $10,000 which 
rightfully should have been his allot- 
ment, he was truly disappointed when 
we did not get the band out to advertise 
his generosity or see that at least an 
extra edition of the paper, with big head- 
lines, was arranged for to tell the world 
of his munificence and patriotism. He at 
once started out and in one way or an- 
other managed to tell every one in town 
that he had subscribed and that it was no 
more than right that we should stand 
back of the government even if we lost 
nearly 2 per cent interest by so doing. 

They are in our midst and will con- 
tinue to be with us to the end, so we 
can but treat them as part of the land- 
scape, as did the New England farmer 
the rocks, and let them go at that. 

We have one of this type who had 
his telephone taken out three years ago 
because we would not give him free con- 
nections to outside towns for $15 a-year. 
Yet he has accumulated two farms in 
the past ten years and is getting rich 
(in money). He could not stand it to 
see us robbing the people, yet he has 
taken the unearned increment of the rise 
ir. the value of much farm land without 
a thought that it might not rightfully 
belong to him. He would protest much 
if the telephone companies should try to 
collect rates on the value of their plants 
as measured by present values. 

There is one thing to say for the tight- 
wad, at least, and that is his adherence 
to a system. He has a system that is 
hard to beat, even though it is simplicity 
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itself. “Get all you can; keep all you 
get” is his motto. 

This motto may get you money but I 
doubt much if it gives much happiness or 
a feeling of duty well done. The tele- 
phone man would do well to have more 
system though few of them would carry 
it out on these lines. Loose ends tend to 
be lost ends in time and a hit or miss 
policy inclines generally to the latter, 
mostly. The same kind of system may 
bring you success or disgrace, depend- 
ing on what your ultimate object is and 
how you go about attaining it. 

Most telephone men wish only a reas- 
onable competence and it is their inten- 
tion that the public which pays it, shall 
receive in return full measure and run- 
ning over of service therefor. 

The value of a system in this connec- 
tion is that the money which the pub- 
lic pays may be well spent, property well 
conserved and unnecessary waste elimi- 
nated in the operation of the plant. 

Waste may mean materials carelessly 
handled or it may mean the cluttering 
up of busy farm lines with free or un- 
necessary service at hours of the day 
when the lines should be free for com- 
mercial or important messages. It may 
mean that the accumulation of junk is 
not properly disposed of at an advan- 
tageous time, or it may mean. time lost 
by operators “listening in” to private con- 
versations answering calls. It may mean 
anything and everything. 

On the subject of busy farm lines it 
occurs to me that it would be entirely 
proper if all telephone companies would 
establish rules for “visiting” on rural 
lines; have certain hours set apart during 
which no visiting would be allowed and 
the conversations on business or other 
matters might be reasonably sure of hav- 
ing a chance at the line during those 
hours without a long wait. 

At noon and meal times generally, on 
the farm, most of the business calls are 
sent and received because the 
is home from the fields then. The 
person who wants to talk to him is more 
apt to get him on the line then without 
waiting than would be the case if some 
ene had to call him from far afield or 
around the barns, which are often distant 
from the house. The farmer can then put 
in his calls and be eating his meal while 
waiting for “central” to get the connec- 
tion with some distant party before he 
need be called to the telephone. 

Take a busy farmer during the rush 
season and let him try to send in a call 
at noon to some machine agent for 


farmer 

















meh 


gery 
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broken parts to some important machin- 
ery and have to wait half an hour while 
some sweet young thing finishes tell- 
ing her dearest chum just how she is go- 
ing to have her new dress made—the 
amount of private cussing he can do 
while at the job is beyond belief. Get 
the idea? Why not prohibit useless con- 
versations at least part of the time? 

\PHORISM: 
dead trees. 


Moss is thickest on 


Annual Meeting of Rushville 
(Ind.) Co-operative Company. 
Stockholders of the Rushville Co-op- 

erative Telephone Co., at a recent meet- 

ing at Rushville, Ind., suggested that all 
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or a part of the company’s surplus be in- 
vested in Liberty bonds. 

The company has already invested 
$5,000 in Liberty bonds, according to the 
report of Manager George H. 
which was read at the meeting. The re- 
port showed that the total income above 
operating expenses was $15,968, or a gain 
of $879 over last year. 

The company had 1,823 telephones in 
service April 1, 1917, and on April 1 of 
this year, 1,909 telephones were in serv- 
ice, a gain of 8&6. 

Vern W. Norris was elected director 
for a term of two years to take the place 
of W. A. Jones, deceased. Dr. W. S. 
Coleman, J. M. Amos and R. F. Scudder 


Davis, 
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were elected for terms of the same dura- 
tion. The other three directors hold over. 


Growth of Cumberland Valley 
Telephone System in 1917. 

The Cumberland Valley Telephone Co 
of Harrisburg, Pa. reports during 
the year 1917 an increase of 1,900 tele- 
phones during the year 1917, 

On December 9, 1916, the Harrisburg 
and Steelton exchanges of the Cumber- 
land Valley company 


were cut over to 
automatic operation. Since that time 
substantial additions have been made 


necessary to the equipment to provide 
facilities to take care of the rapidly in- 
creasing business. 


The Increased Telephone Demands 


Number of Daily Calls Increased 30 to 70 Per Cent, Being Greatest Where 
Unlimited Service Is Given—Unusual Traffic Volume Slows Down Service— 
Measured Service a Check Upon Unnecessary Calls—Co-operation Needed 


The increased demands upon public 
utilities since our country entered the 
war are very pronounced. Particularly 


does this apply to telephone companies 
as the reports from all large cities indi- 
cate. 

Records kept by telephone companies 
prove that the number of daily calls have 
increased from 30 to 70 per cent, by far 
the greatest increase being in cities 
where unlimited service is in vogue. The 
increase is due in great part to new con- 
ditions which the war has developed y 
such as the fuel and food situation, Red 
Cross and Liberty Bond activities, pub- 
lic meetings, hurried calls 
tee gatherings, etc. 

In cities where the limited or pay-for- 
each-call method prevails, this increase 
is an added revenue producer and the 
increase in calls is less in evidence, but 
the reverse is true where the unlimited 
service system exists. Under the latter, 
ten per cent, or more, of all calls origi- 
nate from that portion of the public who 
have never contributed a penny for the 
daily use they make of the telephone so 
easily accessible to them. 

The unusual volume of traffic also un- 
avoidably slows the service during cer- 
tain periods of the day when the traffic 
is heaviest. Neither can this situation, 
under existing abnormal conditions, be 
entirely overcome—the switchboard fa- 
cilities, while elastic to some extent, will 
only permit of a fixed number of oper- 
ators on duty at any one time. While 
much depends also on the operator, re- 
gardless of her ability and rapidity, how- 
ever, occasions arise when a sudden del- 
uge of calls will cause delays. Every 
large telephone exchange is experiencing 
this today. 


Another factor which in this day of 


for commit- 


200 to 500 


By Wm. L. Moellering 


labor problems enhances telephone diffi- 
culties, is the necessity of continuous 
night and day, Sunday and holiday serv- 
ice—it never stops and must be ready 
for patrons’ calls every second of the 
year. 

Illness, desire for change of occupation, 
marriage and other causes, frequently 
and unexpectedly thin the. ranks of ex- 
perienced operators, and months are re- 
quired to teach beginners to a point of 
efficiency. 

The actual percentage of errors, wrong 
numbers, etc., is lower than mistakes in 
most other lines of business. An oper- 
ator in a busy exchange will switch from 
calls an hour. The public 
easily forgets the calls which were satis- 
factorily transmitted, but remembers 
each occasion when delays or mistakes 
occured. 

Hundreds of calls are daily made by 
the public who call the street instead of 
telephone number, or looking up a num- 
ber, put the directory aside and get the 
number twisted, as for instance, 526 is 
wanted, but the subscriber asks for 625. 
Many people fail to respond to a tele- 
phone signal—they may be outdoors, in 
the basement or attic, or take it for 
granted that others will attend to it. 

Under the flat-rate system, the use of 
the telephone is materially increased and 
frequently abused—thousands of calls 
and holding of the lines to the detriment 
of legitimate business being the 
In no other line of business is 
actual service, 
paid, rendered. 
which pays, say, five 
makes from 7 


rule. 
more 
price 
residence 
cents per day, 
to 15 calls during the 24 
hour period and saves in labor, time, etc., 
frequently many, times the daily rate in 
a single call. 


considering the 
The average 


The tendency towards the increasing 
use of the telephone for gossip can only 
be regulated by the adoption universally 
of the meter or measured service system, 
similar to the use of light, water, etc. 

Hundreds of calls for retail business 
houses receive the “busy” answer because 
the indiscriminate use of the telephone 
wanted is granted to the public, A proper 
restriction of such use should be insisted 
upon. An exchange with, say, 13,000 
subscribers in a busy city will average 
150,000 calls daily and from 800 to 1,000 
long distance calls. This would repre- 
sent 54,750,000 local calls in a year. 

In the larger cities, due to economy 
of operation and inability to accommo- 
date in one building all necessary equip- 
ment and help, it becomes necessary to 
build substations connected with trunk- 
ing cables to the main exchange. In a 
situation of this kind, the chances for 
errors are somewhat increased, due to 
the need of two operators to complete 
the connection. 

Co-operation between subscriber and 
operator goes a long ways in helping the 
service. While all things do not run 
with the same degree of former regu- 
larity, due to war-time conditions, and 
the temper of the public has taken on a 
sharper edge, the general good at this 
time more than ever calls for increased 
patience and consideration of the fac- 
tors which, in nearly every branch of in 
dustry, have developed 
shortcomings. 

Constructive 
wholesome, but 


greater or less 


criticism is, as a rule, 
when it is in evidence 
that every effort on the part of the util- 
ity is directed towards maintenance of 
efficient service and meeting existing un- 
usual handicaps, proper consideration of 
the situation should be given. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Seeks Mandamus to Compel Ac- 
tion in Utility Rate Case. 

The indifferent and sometimes hostile 
attitude of the majority of the members 
of the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion towards the public utilities has not 
been affected by the appeal of Comptrol- 
ler John Skelton Williams that they be 
given unusually liberal treatment dur- 
ing the period of the war in the matter 
ot rates and revenues. 

As a result the Lincoln Traction Co., 
which made application for an increase 
in rates over a year ago and which has 
been before the commission on a dozen 
different dates submitting its testimony, 
but without getting an answer, is now 
asking the state supreme court to issue an 
order upon the commission to decide the 
case. 

The application is for a writ’ of man- 
damus against the commission to forth- 
with act upon the application of the 
company for capitalization and permis- 
sion to issue stocks and bonds and also 
to act upon the request for the fixing and 
allowance of fair, just, reasonable and 
adequate rates. 

The petition sets up that full and com- 
plete showings have been made of the 
actual expenditure of money aggregat- 
ing nearly $300,000, part of it borrowed 
and part of it taken from surplus, all of 
which has gone into additions and better- 
ments, but that notwithstanding no ques- 
tion has been raised as to the correct- 
ness of the sums, which were spent un- 
der the authorization and direction of 
the commission, it has failed and ne- 
glected and refused to issue an order in 
the case. 

It is also averred that during the hear- 
ing it has been clearly shown that the 
present rates are inadequate and that 
notwithstanding the chairman has re- 
peatedly announced that the board was 
satisfied by: the evidence introduced that 
the existing rates were inadequate to 
pay the operating expenses and maintain 
its property and render a fair return to 
the company, no action has been taken. 

The company charges the commission 
“with wanton denial of justice and ar- 
bitrary, unwarranted, and unlawful ef- 
fort to compel holders of common stock 
to cancel and surrender it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the commission has no 
legal right, jurisdiction or authority to 
take action upon or authority to make 
an order respecting the stock, constitut- 
ing property lawfully held and owned 
by a large number of persons not par- 
ties to the application before the com- 


mission, that neither the outstanding 
stock of the company or the holdings 
thereof have any reference or proper 
relation to the fixing of just rates. 

The application brings squarely before 
the court that point raised by Comptrol- 
ler Williams. It sets up that the com- 
pany is serving four concerns in the city 
that have large government contracts 
and has many suburban mail-carrying 
contracts which war work it cannot con- 
tinue to do as bankruptcy faces it if 
conditions continue. It also says that it 
cannot get a sufficient number of em- 
ployes at the wages it can now afford to 
pay, and that with the greatly increased 
cost of labor and materials, the compen- 
sation of the company is only really half 
of what it was before the war. 

Attorneys for the company say that 
members of the commission are delay- 
ing a decision in the case in the hope of 
forcing the retirement of the common 
stock, and are holding over the company 
the club of forcing it into bankruptcy if 
that stock is not cancelled. The com- 
pany has bonds of $1,500,000, preferred 
stock of $1,200,000 and common stock of 
$1,652,000. The book value of the com- 
pany’s property is $3,400,000. 

The common stock was issued nine 
years ago when the two big street car 
companies of the city consolidated. Its 
holders, many of whom paid as high as 
80 for purposes of control, insist that 
it represents a value of $600,000, while 
Chairman Hall says it is a great big 
sponge that will continue to absorb all 
surplus earnings if not removed. He 
frankly says he will not allow an in- 
crease in revenues as long as the sponge 
remains. 

The company attorneys declare that 
the courts have already passed on the 
legality of the common stock issue and 
that the commission is wantonly denying 
justice by refusing to give an increase 
in fares that is evident. The showing 
of the company is that the earnings will 
pay less than 4 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, which contains no water 
at all. 


Exclusive Bell Contract for Toll 
Service in Nebraska. 

The Nebraska Bell telephone system 
has an opportunity to go to law to en- 
force its exclusive contracts. Two In- 
dependent companies are located at Til- 
den and Battle Creek, Madison county, 
Neb. 

Back in 1909 the Tilden company made 
a contract with the Nebraska company 
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by which the usual connection privileges 
with toll lines of the Bell were given. 
In addition to the paragraphs covering 
commissions, messenger service and the 
like, is one that forbids the Tilden com- 
pany from connecting with any other 
system without first securing the con- 
sent of the Bell, and that if this were 
done, the contract would be cancelled 
and disconnection made without notice. 

The Tilden Telephone Co., recently 
submitted to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission a statement that it de- 
sired to enter into a contract with the 
Battle Creek Telephone Co. for the 
erection of a toll line between the two 
cities, each to pay half the costs. The 
Nebraska company, however, by virtue 
of the contract executed nine years ago, 
has notified the Tilden company that it 
will lose its long distance connections 
if it does anything of the kind. 

The Tilden company told the commis- 
sion that the present service between 
the two places over the Bell lines was 
poor for the reason that the call had 
first to go to Norfolk, district headquar- 
ters for the Bell and located beyond Bat- 
tle Creek, and from there back to Bat- 
tle Creek. This took from a half hour 
upwards, and was unsatisfactory. The 
company desired to know what it could 
do in the meter. It desired better and 
quicker service with Battle Creek, but 
not at the expense of its long distance 
connections, 

Chairman Hall directed Secretary 
Browne to notify the company that the 
laws of the state guaranteed it toll con- 
nections with all other companies, and 
that it need not fear any threats of the 
Bell if it desired to improve its service. 
Mr. Hall holds that no connections now 
existing can be severed without its per- 
mission and that the maintenance of 
service is the principal duty imposed on 
it. When the Lincoln company cut a 
connection at Red Cloud in a fight with 
a local company recently, the commis- 
sion refused to listen to any defense of 
the company for its action until it re- 
stored the connection, holding it had no 
standing in court until it had secured 
permission to sever connections. 


Temporary Surcharge Allowed to 
Meet Present Conditions. 

A precedent has been established by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission in 
dealing with the telephone rate situation 
brought about by the abnormal conditions 
incident to the war. Although denying 
the application of the Mount Vernon 
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(Mo.) Telephone Co. for a permanent in- 
crease in rates, the commission recognizes 
that under the present conditions some 
relief is necessary and allows the com- 
pany to make a surcharge of 10 per cent 
for a period of one year. The opinion in 
the case reads, in part, as follows: 

“It appears to the commission that, un- 
der ordinary conditions and with the 
same efficient management that it has en- 
joyed in the past, the company should be 
able to operate on the existing rates. In- 
creased expenses due to war conditions 
have made it impossible for the company 
to earn both a return on its investment 
and a sufficient sum for its depreciation 
reserve, and the commission feels that the 
company should have some relief. 

A 10 per cent increase on the rentals 
for the past year would bring an addi- 
tional revenue of $532, and this amount 
added to the sum of $482 found as the 
corrected balance applicable to return 
should leave a total sum applicable to re- 
turn of $1,014. On the basis of $15,000 
investment, the return would therefore be 
over 6.7 per cent, or over 10 per cent on 
the capital stock of $10,000. 

The company should carry its share of 
the burden caused by the present abnormal 
war conditions, and we feel that a return 
of 6.7 per cent on such assumed invest- 
ment, amounting to over 10 per cent on 
the capital stock, with a reserve for de- 
preciation of over $1,000 a year provided 
for, is very generous. 

Assuming that the present war condi- 
tions are not permanent and that the ex- 
penses will return to the normal plane 
after the war is ended and peace declared, 
the present needs can be adequately pro- 
vided for by maintaining the present 
rates and adding a temporary surcharge 
of 10 per cent to the monthly bill of each 
subscriber. 

An order fixing such surcharge of 10 
per cent should be made for one year only 
and the company should be required at 
the end of the year to show the commis- 
sion whether there is further necessity 
for such surcharge and whether the 10 
per cent surcharge is the proper one for 
the future.” 


Injunction Suspends Michigan Ex- 
change of Properties. 

The merger of the Union Telephone 
Co. and the Michigan State Telephone 
Co., which will affect Gratiot, Mecosta, 
Clinton, Shiawassee, Isabella, Saginaw, 
lonia and Montcalm counties, has been 
temporarily suspended by an injunction 
secured by the Valley Home Telephone 
Co., of Saginaw. , 

The Union and Bell companies had a 
Petition ready to file with the state rail- 
road commission asking permission to ex- 
change plants in parts of these coun- 
ties, affecting approximately 3,000 tele- 
phone stations and 750 miles of toll lines. 
The Union company, with these additions, 
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would operate 15,000 stations and 2,800 
miles of toll lines. 

The Union company desired to sell and 
exchange with the Bell company its ex- 
changes, stations and toll lines in Clare, 
Midland, Bay and Genesee counties. In 
addition to this property which it would 
turn over to the Bell company, the merger 
would cost the Union company about 
$126,000. 


Oregon Companies Authorized to 
Increase Telephone Rates. 

The Waldport Telephone Co. and the 
Yachats Telephone Co. have been given 
permission to charge a rate of $2 per 
month for business telephones and $1.50 
per month for residence telephones. 
These rates were ordered by the Oregon 
Public Service Commission, on April 15, 





Minneapolis, April 24, 1918. 


“At this late day allow me to 
congratulate the workers of 
“Telephony” upon the very fine 
and appropriate war anniversary 
number of April 6. The Liberty 
Loan section was a great pic- 
torial study as well as a work of 
art. 

The aid of such pictures and 
the editorial, ‘Our Duty,’ com- 
bined with the efforts of many 
other magazines and the press 
has apparently won a great vic- 
tory, for today we read that all 
federal reserve districts have 
gone ‘over the top.’” 
. C. Kast. 
Secretary, Minnesota Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 











after making an investigation upon the 
application of these companies for an ad- 
justment of their rates, services and prac- 
tices. 

The Waldport company operates in the 
town of Waldport and surrounding terri- 
tory, while the Yachats company operates 
a system extending from Yachats to New- 
port and connecting with the Waldport 
company in the town of Waldport, in 
which both companies have subscribers. 
Exchange service is provided by a jointly 
owned switchboard, the operating ex- 
penses of which are shared equally by the 
two companies. 

The commission states in its findings 
that an analysis of the revenues and ex- 
penses of the companies shows that under 
present conditions the one is barely suf- 
ficient to meet the other. During the year 
1917 the Yachats Telephone Co. reports 
an actual deficit. Nor have the expenses 
included any allowance for depreciation 
of property except as is generally pro- 
vided in current maintenance expenses 
recorded therein. 

The commission disapproves of the 
practice of requiring the patrons to fur- 
nish their own instruments and orders 
that the practice be discontinued. The 
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company, however, is permitted to rent 
the instruments paying therefor the sum 
of $3 per year. 

A toll rate of 15 cents for calls to New- 
port is approved. This rate is for two 
minutes, an extra charge of five cents 
being made for each additional minute. 
This toll charge was authorized on ac- 
count of the natural and atmospheric con- 
ditions surrounding the line between 
Waldport and Newport, resulting in a 
high maintenance expense. 


Oregon Long Distance Rates 
Changed to Air Line Basis. 


Revised telephone toll rates, for “par- 
ticular person” service, made on an air 
line basis will be effective on and after 
April 21 as a result of an order of the 
Oregon Public Service Commission, is- 
sued April 15, and covering four Oregon 
routes of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., on which the two-number serv- 
ice is dropped. On two other routes be- 
tween Portland and Oregon City and be- 
tween Portland and Salem, the two-num- 
ber service is retained. 

The four routes for which the “par- 
ticular person” rate is reduced 5 cents as 
the result of dropping the two-number 
service are: Between Albany and Cor- 
vallis ; between Ashland and Grants Pass: 
between Ashland and Medford and be- 
tween Grants Pass and Medford. 

On the Portland-Salem and Portland- 
Oregon City routes the two-number rates 
are placed where they were before the fil- 
ing of the recent new tariff. These are 
the only two-number routes remaining on 
the system in Oregon. 

The rates to be effective April 21 are: 
Portland-Oregon City—Particular person 
rate, 15 cents first minute, 5 cents each 
additional minute. Two-number rate, 10 
cents first three minutes; 
additional minute. 

Portland-Salem Particular person 
rate, 30 cents first minute; 15 cents each 
additional minute. Two-number rate, 25 
cents first three minutes; 
additional minute. 

The particular person rates for the 
routes on which the two-number service 
is dropped follow: Albany-Corvallis, 10 
cents first minute; 5 cents each additional 


5 cents cach 


15 cents each 


minute. Ashland-Grants Pass, 25 cents 
first minute; 10 cents each additional 
minute. Ashland-Medford, 15 cents first 
minute; 5 cents each additional minute. 


Grants Pass-Medford, 20 cents first min- 
ute: 10 cents each additional minute. 

This order was handed down by the 
commission as a result of its investiga- 
tions, on its own motion, of the rates, 
rules and regulations of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for long distance 
within the state of Oregon. 

The company filed with the commission, 
and on January 1, 1918, made effective, a 
new schedule of rates based on air line 
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ATORS ARE SCARCE 








|} Women are taking men’s places not only 
/in ordinary pursuits, but are also being used 
jin large numbers to produce the special 
equipment required in warfare. 


The girls in this photo are engaged in a 
new industry—making aeroplanes. 


Good wages, short hours and the idea of 
| “doing her bit’” combine to attract girls to 

shops such as these, and make it difficult 
to obtain enough telephone operators. 


EEDS NO OPERATOR 


TOMPANY :: CHICAGO 
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measurement of mileage to supersede the 
old rates which were based on pole line 
mileage. 

The commission states, in its findings, 
thet the air line method of rate assess- 
ment is highly desirable and is, in fact, 
imperative in the promotion of equity 
among various subscribers and localities. 
Such rates accomplish the elimination in 
many instances of unfair discrimination 
such as have been found to exist under 
the superseded system. 

The commission states further: 

“The effect of the revised schedule is 
found to be an increase in certain indi- 
vidual rates and a reduction in others. Of 
the initial charges under the tariff in ef- 
fect prior to January 1, 1918, approx- 
imately 53 per cent are reduced, 25 per 
cent increased and 22 per cent remain un- 
changed. Certain of the increases are 
found to occur upon heavy traffic routes 
and to produce a net increase in the total 
toll revenues of the company. Sufficient 
evidence is not now at hand to justify a 
statement as to the magnitude of this in- 
crease. 

In certain instances both two-number 
and particular person service are pro- 
vided between two points and justifiable 
distinction must be made in charges for 
these varying services. The company’s 
newly inaugurated practice is to add, for 
the particular person service rate, a five- 
cent differential over and above the 
amount indicated by the application of its 
air-line rate construction theory. Fol- 
lowing the same method of air-line rate 
construction an initial period of three 
minutes is provided for the two-number 
service. With what facts we now have 
before us this method cannot be approved 
insofar as it pertains to the addition for 
particular person service of such a dif- 
ferential over and above the regular air 
line rate. 

Sufficient justification does appear for 
requiring that all particular person rates 
over routes also carrying two-number 
service should be reduced to those 
charges indicated by the application of 
the air line rate construction theory, also 
that two-number rates between Portland 
and Oregon City, and Portland and Salem 
should be continued in effect as prior to 
January 1, 1918.” 

It is ordered that final determination in 
regard to features of the toll rates not 
specifically covered in this order shall be 
withheld until the completion of further 
investigation now pending. 


U. S. Supreme Court Remands 
Mitchell Case to Lower Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on April 15, remanded to the 
lower courts Case No. 198 brought by 
the city of Mitchell, S. D., against the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. The 
court held that the city had the right 
to pass an ordinance requiring the tele- 
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phone company to take down its poles, 
but stated that certain adjustments would 
have to be made in regard to long dis- 
tance connections. 

The Dakota Central company brought 
suit against the city of Mitchell to en- 
join it from enforcing an ordinance 
passed March 17, 1913, terminating the 
tight of the company to maintain and 
operate its system in the city of Mitchell 
and requiring the removal of its poles 
and wires and to declare the ordinance 
unconstitutional and void. 

May 11, 1898, the city granted by or- 
dinance to F. E. Elce and his associates, 
heirs and assigns, a right to use the 
streets and alleys of the city for the 
maintenance of a public telephone sys- 


tem. The right granted was not ex- 
clusive. This ordinance is known as No. 
135. 


Elce duly accepted the terms and con- 
ditions of the ordinance and installed a 
local telephone system and conducted 
and operated it until on or about July 8, 
1904. 

The Dakota Central Telephone Lines, 
a South Dakota corporation, was given 
by ordinance dated March 21, 1904, and 
numbered 174, authority to use the 
streets of the city for the purpose of op- 
erating long distance telephone lines 
within and through the city. 

The ordinance proved insufficient for 
its purpose and on June 6, 1904, a new 
ordinance was passed. The latter or- 
dinance amended section 1 of the other 
so as to enable communication “with 
parties residing in, near or at a distance 
from Mitchell.” The word in italics 
was the amendment. And the word 
“lines” in ordinance No. 174 was changed 
to the word “system” in ordinance No. 
180. 

Long prior tg the adoption of ordi- 
nances 174 and 180 the Southern Dakota 
Telephone Co., had constructed in the 
city of Mitchell and other towns and cities 
of the state and had secured the con- 
sent of Mitchell to the construction in 
that city of such lines, commonly known 
as “toll lines” as distinguished from tele- 
phone exchanges. In 1903 the Dakota 
Central Telephone Lines purchased those 
toll lines and was operating them at the 
time of and long prior to the adoption of 
ordinances 174 and 180. 

That company relying upon the con- 
sent of the city as expressed in ordi- 
nance 174, purchased from Elce the 
property then and now known as the 
Mitchell Telephone Exchange. 

After entering into the contract to 
purchase and upon discovering the in- 
sufficiency of ordinance 174, the com- 
pany applied to the city for ordi- 


nance 180, and when it was passed com- 
pleted the purchase from Elce and took 
possession of the property and owned 
and operated the exchange with all other 
exchanges until October 2, 1904, when it 
sold all of its rights to the Dakota Cen- 
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tral Telephone Co., and the latter com- 
pany has since continuously operated 
the exchange and toll lines. 

The city in its answer states that the 
company is operating two systems in the 
city, a local and a long distance system, 
the former under ordinance 135 and the 
latter under ordinances 174 and 180; that 
the rights under ordinance 135 expired 
May 11, 1918, and that the resolution or- 
dering the company to remove its poles 
and wires applies only to ordinance 135, 
that is, the local telephone exchange. 

Upon the company appeal to the dis- 
trict court, a decree was entered ad- 
judging the ordinance of the city of 
March 17, 1913, unconstitutional and 
void and enjoining the city from enforc- 
ing the ordinance. An appeal was then 
made by the city to the state supreme 
court. 

The case was brought by the city to 
recover a percentage of gross receipts of 
the company as provided in ordinance 
135. In resistance the company con- 
tended that the provision was inserted 
without authority and was illegal and 
void and contended besides that its rights 
in the streets were not derived from the 
city but from section 554 of the civil 
code of the state and that it was not 
competent for the city to impose condi- 
tions upon the company. The court re- 
jected the contentions and held that un- 
der the constitution of the state the city 
had the right to grant or withhold its 
consent to the use of its streets, and it 
necessarily had the right to grant such 
authority upon such terms and condi- 
tions as it might choose to impose. 

The company claims that ordinance 
135 is superseded by ordinances: 174 and 
180, and that the former ordinance was, 
in effect, repealed, so far as it related to 
the payment of the percentage of the 
gross receipts of the company. 

The Supreme Court decided against the 

defense, reversing the judgment of the 
trial court. It held that ordinance 180 
did not “have the effect of repealing, 
qualifying or modifying ordinance 135, 
and the fact that the defendant (the 
company) paid the 10 per cent on its 
gross proceeds for two years subsequent- 
ly to the adoption of ordinance 180 clear- 
ly shows that it did not claim, for a time, 
at least, that ordinance 180 in any man- 
ner affected the prior ordinances. 
There is clearly no inconsistency be- 
tween the ordinances; one being for a 
local city telephone system and the other 
being for a long distance telephone 
system.” 

The decree of the district court was, 
therefore, reversed and the case re- 
manded for further proceedings. 

In commenting upon the action of the 
United States Supreme Court, W. G. Bick- 
elhaupt, secretary and treasurer of the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., states that 
the company will not sell its plant and 
property to the city of Mitchell, to settle 
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the controversy which has been revived 
by the action of the court. 


Cannot Require Prospective Pa- 
tron to Purchase Stock. 

The Kranzburg Farmers Telephone Co. 
was ordered by the South Dakota Rail- 
road Commission, on April 25, to extend 
its telephone line and furnish service to 
J. L. Sharp at its regular filed rental rate 
now in effect. 

In its findings and conclusions the com- 
mission states that “whenever a telephone 
company is so located in a community 
that the residents cannot secure service 
except from it, the service of such com- 
pany should be extended to provide tele- 
phone convenience in the absence of un- 
usual circumstances, which might in ex- 
ceptional cases justify a refusal. 

“A common carrier is required by law 
to furnish service without discrimination 
and at reasonable rates to whomsoever 
may apply. While a subscriber may be 
required to pay for the service in advance 
and to comply with all reasonable rules 
and regulations of the company, he may 
not as a condition precedent to receiving 
service be required to become a _ stock- 
holder and part owner of the property or 
to perform any part of the labor neces- 
sary in connection with the construction 
of the extension required.” 





Rate Increase Allowed—Discrim- 
ination Ordered Removed. 

The Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion, on April 15, ordered the Yamhill 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Yamhill, Ore., 
to eliminate discrimination in rates and 
authorized the company to put into effect 
the following schedule of increased rates: 
3usiness service: 

Individual lines ..... $15.00 per year 

BO eee 13.20 per year 
Residence service: 


Individual lines .....--$13.20 per year 


Two-party lines ........ 11.40 per year 
Four parties or more.... 9.00 per year 
Farmer line switching..... 4.80 per year 


A provision is made that rural lines 
must guarantee five subscribers or more. 

“These rates,” the commission states, 
“contemplate the ownership and mainte- 
nance generally by the company of all 
lines within the town limits of Yamhill. 
There may, of course, occur instances in 
which such ownership might cause the 
implacement of an undue burden upon 
the company or existing subscribers, and 
in such cases on equitable agreement for 
assistance in the investment necessary 
may be had with patrons desiring service. 

“The present policy of the company in 
requiring all patrons to supply instru- 
ments is not approved by the commission. 
The practice as followed in this instance 
may not be unjustly discriminatory, 
inasmuch as each subscriber is sub- 
ject to the same rule, but it is 
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trial and public interests; and 


services they perform; and 





Relieve the Public Utilities from Excessive War Burden. 


At the recent annual meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Chicago, this resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, the maintenance of the country’s public utilities in the 
highest possible state of efficiency is essential not only to the war 
progress of the United States but also to the Nation’s business, indus- 


Whereas, such efficiency depends upon the preservation of the credit 
of the companies providing public utility service; and 

Whereas, the increase of costs and the unusually onerous conditions 
of operation brought about by the war seriously threaten the ability 
of the public utilities to continue the furnishing of the necessary 


Whereas, the protection of the credit of public utilities is very 
largely in the hands of regulatory commissions and other public 
authorities, rather than in the utilities themselves; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
recommends to state and local authorities that they recognize the un- 
usual and onerous conditions with which public utilities are contend- 
ing, and that in the interest of the Nation, of business, and of the 
public, they give prompt and sympathetic hearing to the petitions of 
such utilities for assistance and relief.” 








our opinion that the requirement is 
not one which may reasonably be en- 
forced upon all persons who may here- 
after desire to take advantage of the serv- 
ice. If it cannot be fairly applied to all 
patrons, the practice cannot be reasonable 
under any circumstances, since its applica- 
tion to certain parties and not others 
would produce unfair discrimination. The 
necessity for furnishing good service also 
demands that such equipment should be 
under the direct supervision of the com- 
pany. 

The rates quoted herein anticipate the 
ownership or rental by the utility of all 
telephone instruments connected to its 
system, exclusive of parties upon rural or 
connecting company lines, the rate for 
service to which contemplate switching 
only.” 

The company is ordered to pay an an- 
nual rental of $3 per year for the use of 
each instrument which it does not pur- 
chase. 

The increase in rates is granted upon 
condition that the company satisfy the de- 
mand of its subscribers for continuous 
24-hour service. 





Establishment of Tolls Between 
Indiana Exchanges Denied. 
The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, on April 27, denied the application 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., of Colum- 
bus, to establish a toll charge for calls 
between its various exchanges, a serv- 
ice which has heretofore been given free 
of change. The commission states that 
the establishing of toll rates is not 
asked for the purposes of increasing 
revenues, nor does the petitioner seek to 

adjust matter of rates generally. 

The Citizens company operates ex- 
changes at Columbus, Clifford, Eliza- 
bethtown, Grammar, Hope, Taylorsville, 


Flat Rock, Azalia, Jonesville and Harts- 
ville and asked permission to collect a 
toll of 10 cents for each five-minute call 
between these exchanges. 

The petition states that free exchange 
switchboard service has been given for 
several years between all these ex- 
changes. Such unlimited and_ unre- 
stricted service has caused a congestion 
of service demands as to require addi- 
tional trunk lines between the exchanges, 
and if adequate facilities are to be af- 
forded the patrons, reasonable measures 
must be taken which will discourage the 
use of the lines for calls or message 
wholly trivial and unnecessary. 

The commission’s order states, in part: 

“Witnesses for the petitioner at the 
hearing at Columbus, April 22, testified 
that an average of 1,030 connections 
were made each day under the existing 
free service and that if a 10-cent toll 
rate was established these would be re- 
duced about 80 per cent, leaving 206 calls 
at a 10-cent rate, making a total addi- 
tion revenue of approximately $20 a day, 
or additional revenue annually of approx- 
imately $6,000. 

With the petitioner owning exchanges 
at Columbus, Grammar, Elizabethtown 
and Clifford and receiving all toll rev- 
enue on messages between those points, 
one-half of the toll service between Co- 
lumbus and Hope and a smaller portion 
of the revenue from the other remain- 
ing exchanges, and allowing for other 
deductions, the petitioner’s share of the 
additional revenue derived from the es- 
tablishment of a 10-cent toll rate be- 
tween points mentioned would amount to 
approximately $4,500 or $5,000. 

In 1916 the petitioner prayed for an 
increase in rates. The commission found 
at that time that allowing the company 
an increase of $3,000 in its annual oper- 
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ating expenses, the existing rates would 
permit the petitioner to set aside 6 per 
cent for depreciation and pay 8 per cent 
return on the full value of the property. 

In the instant case, the company does 
not submit its whole rate structure for 
review, nor does it ask for the estab- 
lishment of toll rates to meet increased 
operating expenses, nor does it set out 
such to prove that its present revenues 
are insufficient, or its present rate un- 
reasonably low. 

In the absence of such a showing, the 
presumption arises that the finding of 
the commission in its prevailing order 
still applies and that existing rates are 
reasonable and do yield an adequate re- 
turn.’ To establish the toll sought 
would be to provide for an additional 
revenue, which according to the petition- 
ers own witnesses, would be sufficient 
to pay a fair return on $50,000 or $60,- 
000 of additional capital value, which the 
petitioner, so far as the evidence dis- 
closes, does not have. 

Of the 100 or more patrons present at 
the hearing, no one was heard to com- 
plain. It was not shown by the business 
men that the unlimited free ‘service in- 
terfered with business calls. The pe- 
titioner complains that part of the con- 
gestion in the Columbus exchange is oc- 
casioned by unlimited free service. Un- 
doubtedly there is merit in this and it 
is the desire of the commission to cor- 
rect this condition. 

In passing on a number of applications 
for establishment of toll rates in lieu of 
free service, the commission has almost 
uniformly held that tolls should be es- 
tablished. But in all of these cases, the 
petitioners have submitted their whole 
rate structures for review and have per- 
mitted the commission to consider toll 
revenue in determining rates necessary 
to provide sufficient revenue to pay op- 
erating expenses, depreciation and a fair 
return. Inasmuch as the petitioner has 
not permitted the commission to consid- 
er these, its application for toll relief 
cannot be granted. 


The finding in this case, however, 
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should not be interpreted as passing 
upon the question of the propriety of 
established toll rates. 

In order to relieve the congestion in 
the Columbus, exchange, the commis- 
sion orders all conversations over free 
service lines to be limited to five min- 
utes, and authorize the petitioner to en- 
force this ruling.” 


Valuation of Pacific Telephone 
Properties in California. 

After two years of work since the tele- 
phone rate case was begun before the 
California Railroad Commission, the Pa- 
cific Telegraph & Telephone Co. has sub- 
mitted to the commission its valuation of 
its properties involved in the case as $31.- 
000,000. 

Together with the properties in Los 
Angeles and a few other parts of the 
state not involved in the pending case, the 
company officials say this figure indicates 
a valuation of $55,000,000 for the com- 
plete properties of the company. 

Attorney James T. Shaw for the tele- 
phone company, and his assistants, depos- 
ited on the commissioners’ table 44 thick 
volumes said to contain the appraisement 
of everything the company possesses. 

The case began with the application of 
San Francisco for reduction in telephone 
rates. The company responded by asking 
to have the investigation made state-wide. 

After the presentation of exhibits the 
commission granted an indefinite adjourn- 
ment, probably of two months, to give the 
parties time to study two years’ accumu- 
lated evidence. 

Approved Protectors for All Tele- 
phone Stations in Florida. 
The Florida Railroad Commission, 
under date of April 27, sent the follow- 
ing letter to all telephone companies in 

the state: 

“The attention of the commissioners 
has been called to the fact that a large 
number of telephone stations in this state 
are installed without approved protection. 
In view of this condition and the apparent 
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necessity for adequate protection of life 
and property, it is the desire of the com- 
missioners that approved protectors shall 
be properly installed at the subscribers’ 
premises upon all telephone lines serving 
both business and residence subscribers, 
except those lines which are unexposed, 
in accordance with the following defini- 
tion: 


An unexposed line is one which is en- 
tirely in underground cable or in metal 
sheathed aerial cable from the central 
office to the building in which the instru- 
ment is located. 

Approved protectors consist of carbon 
lightning arresters with enclosed cart- 
ridge fuses mounted on porcelain bases. 

A protector, to be properly installed, 
must be mounted away from the instru- 
ment and as near the entrance of the 
wires to the building as possible, and 
must in all cases be effectively grounded. 


The commissioners request that you ad- 
vise them at once that your company will 
install protectors in accord with the above 
on all of your stations not now so pro- 
tected, completing the work by July 1, 
1918. If all your stations are now pro- 
tected in accordance with the above, 
please so advise the commissioners at 
once.” 


Supreme Court on Payment of 
Cost of Record in Appeal Case. 


The Illinois Supreme Court recently 
handed down a decision on the appeal 
from the Sangamon County Circuit 
Court of an order of the public utilities 
commission in the telephone rate case of 
the DeKalb County Telephone Co., of 
Sycamore, II]. 

he question involved does not affect 
the DeKalb County company, the real 
question ruled upon being this: 

In case of an appeal from an order or 
decision of the public utilities commis- 
sion, is the appellant obliged to pay to 
the commission the cost of the record 
to be filed in the circuit court of San- 
gamon county, before the .commission is 
obliged to file the records? 

The case was reversed and remanded 
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Over 50 Exchanges Were Represented at the 


Telephone Association at 


by the Supreme Court on a technical 

question without deciding the main is- 

sue of the case. Counsel for the De- 

Kalb county company state that the case 

will shortly be taken up again. 

May Require Giving Up of Party 
Line for Emergency Calls. 

Assemblyman John P. Donnelly, of 
Milwaukee, will introduce a bill at the 
coming session of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature requiring telephone users on 
party lines to give over the telephone, 
if requested to do so by a party, when a 
doctor or priest or fire department is 
wanted. 

The action by Mr. Donnelly is the re- 
sult of several recent occurrences in Mil- 
waukee, where parties using the line 
have refused to give over the telephone 
for a call of emergency. The case 
which really permitted Mr. Donnelly to 
make the statement, was a refusal of a 
Milwaukee telephone user, on a_ party 
line, to yield the line long enough to 
permit the calling of a doctor and a priest 
for a sick man. 


Dial System to Be Retained in Los 
Angeles Merger. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
coming consolidation of the Home and 
Pacific telephone companies, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., into the Southern California 
Telephone Co. will be the retention of the 
dial system, C. F. Mason, commercial su- 
perintendent, who is the merger chief, re- 
cently announced. Though it is antici- 
pated that the merger will be completed 
early next month, statements by officials 
of the Southern California Telephone Co. 
indicate that the full 18 months allowed 
by the city council for the consolidation 
will be consumed before the merget can 
be effected. The city council set this time 
limit last May. 

Crews of men are working at top speed 
behind the companies’ switchboards in the 
Physical phase of the big work of consol- 
idating the two lines. 

Every home that has the dial or auto- 
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matic system will be permitted to retain 
this telephone, according to the plan of 
the merger heads. One of the dial num- 
bers will connect the user with a special 
switchboard service established to provide 
connections with the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., or manual arrangement. 
On the other hand, users of the manual 
telephones will get automatic telephone 
numbers by calling a specified number on 
their own telephone. 

Mr. Mason said that the dial retention 
scheme was decided upon by the directors 
of the new company as a permanent 
feature of the proposed service. He 
gave as the reason for delay in etfecting 
the consolidation the lack of necessary 
materials and co-operation with govern- 
ment and state in strict conservation of 
military vtilities incidental to the work of 
connecting the two local systems. 

There will be no change in telephone 
rates in Los Angeles for at least five 
years, said Mr. Mason. This was stipu- 
lated by the state railroad commission at 
a recent hearing. 





Municipality’s Attempt to Regu- 
late Fixed by Commission. 


The constitution of Maryland, Art. 3, 
§ 33, prohibits the passage of a special 
law in a case already provided for by a 
general law. Laws 1910, c. 180, create 
the public service commission, define its 
powers and give it specific jurisdiction 
over telephone line and telephone com- 
panies and power to regulate rates and 
charges throughout the state. Laws 1910, 
c. 529, granted a municipal charter to a 
city by the terms of which it was given 
power to grant franchises to telephone 
companies, regulate the rates thereof, and 
to pass all by-laws and ordinances “not 
contrary to law.” 

It was held by the court that, insofar 
as the city charter attempted to vest the 
municipal corporation with power to reg- 
ulate the rates of a telephone company 
within the jurisdiction of a public service 
commission, it is invalid as a “special 
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law”; the charter having been granted 
after the creation of the public service 
commission.—Crisfield vs. Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore; 
Court of Appeals of Maryland; 102 At- 
lantic, 751. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

April 15: Application filed by the 
Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone Co. 
for authority to issue $147,000 of bonds, 
to refund a like amount of bonds issued 
by the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Santa Monica and Ocean Park. The 
properties of the last named company 
were acquired by the Santa Monica Bay 
Home Telephone Co. in 1907, subject to 
a bonded indebtedness of $150,000. Of 
this indebtedness $3,000 has been paid, 
leaving bonds in the amount of $147,000 
outstanding. 

April 16: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., after two years of work, 
submitted to the commission its valu- 
ation of its properties. 

April 17: The commission approved 
the application for the merger of the 
Home and Sunset telephone systems in 
Long Beach, to be operated under the 
Home management. 

April 18: Sale and exchange of prop- 
erties authorized by the Union Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in south- 
ern California. 

FLoripA. 

May 15: Hearing at Eustis on the ap- 
plication of the Lake County Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates at 
Eustis, Tavares, Groveland and Mt. 
Dora, Nos. 187, 188, 189 and 190. 

District oF COLUMBIA. 

April 17: The commission authorized 
the American Security & Trust Co., trus- 
tee, to invest part of the sinking fund, 
held in trust under a mortgage of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of New York, in the first mortgage 35- 
year 5 per cent bonds of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., of Virginia. 
The Virginia corporation represents tele- 
phone property of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., and the New 
York corporation is a holding com- 
pany organized to finance operations of 
the Virginia and Washington companies. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 17: The commission approved 
a traffic agreement between the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the National 
Telephone & Electric Co. which provides 
for connecting the toll lines of the Cen- 
tral Union with the telephone system of 
the National company at Clinton, Il. 

April 17: The commission approved 
a traffic agreement between the Central 
Union Telephone Co. and the Dahlgren 
Peoples Telephone Co., which provides 
for connecting the toll line of the Central 
Union to the telephone system of the lat- 
ter company at Dahlgren, Ill. No. 7989. 

April 17: The commission approved 
an increase in rates from $3 to $4 by the 
Union Telephone Exchange, for business 
and residence telephones. This increase 
is allowed to permit the company to pay 
a fair return upon its investment. Here- 
tofore there were certain subscribers 
known as half shareholders who paid $2 
per year. These are to be charged the 
regular rate without discrimination. This 
company is a mutual company which pro- 
vides switching service only. No. 7681. 

April 17: The Pitcher Telephone Co. 
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is allowed to increase its rates by doing 
away with certain classifications, namely, 
two-party business and residence tele- 
phones and making all its telephones 
one-party line and charging all the regu- 
lar rate of $24 and $15 per year, respec- 
tively, for business and residence tele- 
phones. The company also abandons free 
county service now being furnished to a 
portion of its subscribers. These new 
rates will enable the company to pay a 
rate of return upon its investment of 6.95 
per cent. No. 7927. 


April17: The C., C, C. & St. L. R. R. 
Co. is authorized to lease to the Commer- 
cial Telephone & Telegraph Co. the right 
to carry wires along and across the right 
of way of the railway company in Mt. 
Carroll township. Wabash county, IIL, at 
a rental of $1 per’year. No. 7892. 


April 17: The commission approved 
agreements between the P. C. C. & St. L. 
R. R. Co. and the Chicago Telephone Co., 
providing for crossings with telephone 
cable under the right of way and tracks 
of the said railroad company at 95th, 
54th, 65th and 108th streets, in Chicago. 
Nos. 7942, 7948, 7944 and 7945. 


April 17: The Dixon Home Tele- 
phone Co. is authorized to increase rates 
for the purpose of allowing it to pay a 
reasonable return, upon its investment, 
increasing from $2 to $3 per month its 
rates for business telephones and also 
other classifications. The commission 
finds the fair value of the company’s 
property to be $170,000, and upon this 
basis finds that the new rates will permit 
a net return of 6.34 per cent. No. 6466, 


April 17: The commission approved a 
contract between the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. and the Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co., providing for the connection 
of the toll lines of the Central Union to 
the telephone system of the Murphysboro 
company at Murphysboro, Ill. No. 7969. 


April 17: The Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Topeka, Ill, is permitted 
to increase its rates for switching rural 
line telephones from $1.50 to $2 per year 
per telephone. This company has hired 
a woman to do all the switching in her 
home, and she was paid the sum of $1.50 
per year per telephone. The new rate of 
$2 per year is to go to increase the com- 
pensation to this woman for switching 
service. The rural lines are owned by 
the subscribers and the company fur- 
nishes switching service only. No. 7687. 

April 30: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Stark County Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $6,200 of its capital stock. No. 
7875. 

April 30: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Medora Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its telephone 
rates in Medora. No. 7916. 

April 30: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Lomax Telephone 
Co. for authority to: change telephone 
rates in the village of Lomax. No. 7918. 

May 1: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Ashland Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase its rates in the 
city of Ashland. No. 7876. 

May 1: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Kilbourne Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate a telephone exchange 
in the village of Kilbourne. No. 7905. 

May 1: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Secor Telephone Co. 
fer authority to increase its telephone 
rates in Secor. No. 7894. 

May 1: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Taylor Ridge Switch 
Association for a certificate of conven- 
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ience and necessity to operate a telephone 
exchange in Taylor Ridge and vicinity. 
No. 7895. 

May 2: Hearing at Springfield in the 
matter of the approval of the new rate 
schedule of the Christian County Tele- 
phone Co. covering rates for telephone 
service at Taylorville, Pana, Morrison- 
ville, Edinburg, Stonington, Owaneco and 
Kincaid. Protest made by the city of 
Taylorville. No. 6688. 


INDIANA. 

April 27: The commission denied the 
application of the Citizens Telephone Co., 
of Columbus, to establish a toll charge of 
10 cents for calls between its various ex- 
changes. 

April 27: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of R. J. Careins and others 
in regard to the service of the Matthews 
Telephone Co. 

May 24. Hearing on the petition of the 
city of Lafayette for physical connection 
between the lines of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. for interchange of toll service 
continued to this date for the purpose of 
securing additional data and information 
from the Bell company. 


MICHIGAN. 

April 16: Hearing on application of 
the Citizens Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to increase its rates in a number of 
western Michigan towns. 


MINNESOTA. 

May 6: Hearing at Beltrami on the 
application of the Polk County Telephone 
Co. to increase its local rates in that vil- 
lage. 

May 7: Hearing at Lancaster on the 
application of the Farmers Two Rivers 
Rural Telephone Co., to increase its local 
and rural rates in the villages of Lancas- 
ter and Bronson. 

May 9: Hearing at Bigfork on the ap- 
plication of the Peoples Telephone Co. to 
increase its local and rural rates at Big- 
fork. 

MIssourI. 

April: The commission authorized 
the Mount Vernon (Mo.) Telephone Co. 
to add a temporary surcharge of 10 per 
cent to the monthly bill of each sub- 
scriber for a period of one year to cope 
with the present abnormal conditions. 

April 29: The commission authorized 
the Buffum Telephone Co. to sell and 
Frank M. Holland to purchase the tele- 
phone exchange at Auxvasse, Mo. 


NEBRASKA. 

April 18: Further hearing had on ap- 
plication of Beaver City Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates; upon 
conclusions of cross-examination, of com- 
mission engineer, it is ordered that the 
remonstrants be given 15 days in which 
to file briefs and that applicant be 
given 30 days thereafter for filing of re- 
ply briefs; case continued generally. 

April Complaint filed by John 
Languis against the Firth Telephone Co. 
relative to negligent location of poles. 

April 22: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
establish optional zone rates on Utica ex- 
change, granted. 

April 22: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to establish optional metallic rates on 
Berlin exchange, granted, on condition 
that the exchange be rebuilt and new 
rates not to take effect until such recon- 
struction is finished. 

April 22: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
cancel four-party rates on Dunbar ex- 
change; it appearing to the commission 
that no such service is now being given 
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and that the applicant does not care to 
longer offer this class of service because 
unsatisfactory, the application is granted. 

May 22: Hearing on application of 
citizens desiring consolidation of service 
of the Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Co. and the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Red Cloud. 

April 24: Application of Platte Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$4,000 worth of stock; showing made by 
company is to the effect that the stock 
issue is for the purpose of buying a lot 
with certain permanent improvements 
thereon; commission finds that the re- 
quest is a reasonable one, and orders that 
permission be given. Order also recites 
that stock must not be sold for less than 
par or for other than cash, and that the 
proceeds shall be expended for lots and 
improvements as the location for a cen- 
tral office building of the company and 
for no other purposes. When sold a re- 
port shall be made. 

April 24: Application of Haigler 
Equity Exchange Telephone Co. to issue 
100 shares of stock at $30 each. The 
showing made is that the company has 
built telephone lines to serve subscribers 
in Dunday county, Neb. and Cheyenne 
county, Kans.; that it has regularly incor- 
porated for $10,000 capital stock; that it 
is now doing a general telephone business 
more or less mutual in character and that 
in the existing property three farm lines 
are included; that it has incurred indebt- 
edness of $1,915, which money has been 
used in construction. It is ordered that 
stock be issued for the amount asked, 
subject to the usual restrictions. 

April 24: Application of the Ames 
Creek Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue $2,000 worth of stock, under stocks 
and bonds acts; the showing is that the 
company has been a mutual for a number 
of years in an established field; that it 
has incorporated for the purpose of giv- 
ing the investor something to show for 
the money invested therein; inventory 
very conservatively made and not in- 
cluding money expended for installation 
shows property value of $1,817; ordered 
that application be approved and _ that 
company be permitted to sell for cash at 
not less than par, and show disposition of 
proceeds. 

New York. 

May 3: Hearing on the application of 
the New York Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to issue $25,000,000 new stock. 


OREGON. 

April 15: The commission authorized 
the Yamhill Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Yamhill, Ore., to increase its rates but 
ordered that all discriminations in rates 
be removed. Order 367. 

April 15: Rate increase granted to the 
Waldport Telephone Co. and the Yachats 
Telephone Co. Order 368. 

April 15: Order issued on investiga- 
tion, on commission’s own motion, to de- 
termine the reasonableness of the rates 
imposed by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for long distance service in the 
state of Oregon. No. 362. 


SoutH DAKOTA. 

April 25: The commission ordered the 
Kranzburg Farmers Telephone Co. to ex- 
tend its telephone line to furnish service 
to J. L. Sharp at its regular rental rate 
now in effect. No. 2881. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

April 20: Petition filed by the Milton 
(W. Va.) Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its telephone rates from ‘? 
cents to $1.50 per month for residence 
telephones and from $1 to $2 a month for 
business telephones. 





What Is Your Company Doing?r 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Many accidents happen in the terminal 
room, one of which is depicted in the 
illustration from the Safety First Bul- 
letin of the Texas Telephone Co. 

In Waco, Texas, a rackman climbed 
to the top of the main distributing frame 
on the horizontal strips of the frame. 
His foot slipped from one of the strips 
and he fell to the floor. He should have 
used the ladder instead of climbing on the 
framework. 

In the same city, a rackman running a 
jumper to the generator terminal strip 
on the main distributing frame, had his 
right hand in contact with the generator 
current through a pair of pliers with 
which he was tightening a wire around 
a terminal lug. His head accidentally 
touched against the grounded iron frame- 
work above him, thus completing a cir- 
cuit through his body for the ringing 
current. The shock caused him to jerk 
back and his head hit against a sharp 
corner of the angle iron framework, cut- 
ting a gash in his scalp and causing him 
to fall to the floor. 

All of these accidents were due to care- 
lessness and could have been prevented 
if thoughts of Safety First had been re- 
garded. 

In Walnut Springs, Texas, the engine 
in the lighting plant was always started 
with gasoline before the crude oil was 
turned on. In endeavoring to start the 
engine, a five-gallon can of gasoline near 
it was upset and a large part of it spilled 
on the floor. 

Immediately after the engine was 
started, the operator straightened up, 


lighted his pipe and threw the burning’ 


match on the floor. The gasoline on the 
floor and in the can was ignited. 

The plant fortunately was not destroyed 
despite the extreme carelessness of the 
employe. It is needless to state that he 
will be more careful in the future as to 
where he deposits burning matches. 





The Modern Telephone Co. always is- 
sued three directories a year, February, 
June and October. The high cost of ma- 
terials set the manager to thinking about 
reduction of expenses and the directory 
was one of the items brought up for 
scrutiny. Upon thinking the matter over, 
he decided to eliminate the February is- 
sue and limit the issuance of the direc- 
tory to June and December. 

The advertisement which he published 
in the weekly issue of the local news- 
paper explains the change. 





“In one of the issues of TELEPHONY,” 
writes J. E. Stephens, manager of the 
Ashland Telephone Co., Ashlarid, Kans., 
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Waco, Texas: Man on step ladder dropped his pliers 
from top of terminal rack, narrowly missing head of a 


fellow worker working below him on the same rack. 


“Safety First” Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 

















The Telephone Directory 
An Expensive Luxury—Preserve It! 


For years we have issued three directories a year—in February, 
June and October. This year we delayed the February issue 
until June and, on account of the increasing cost of paper and 
other expenses involved, deliveries will be made only in June 
and December, of 1918. 

Each issue and delivery this year has cost more than one thou- 
sand dollars. As it takes 8,000 books to supply each telephone 
and keep a sufficient number on hand for new subscribers until 
December, 1918, each book has cost more than 10 cents. Please 
conserve them. 

Have you examined the new issue and found the many useful 
paragraphs of information? The inside front cover contains the 
service rules of the state, and the back inside cover lists the fire 
alarm stations. The first five pages contain our rates and instruc- 
tions, while on page 139 is a list of all business places in the 
city having the “Modern Phone.” The advertisements are in- 
structive—and may be of profit to you. 


Modern Telephone Company 


The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Streets 
Contract Dept. No. 100 


























Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. 
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The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 
This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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“T noticed an article stating that the aver- 
age telephone man is prone to place him- 
self below his true value—that he hesi- 
tates to place himself in the class of the 
responsible business men of the commun- 
ity, the professional men, the bankers, 
etc. In other words, he is self-effacing. 

“You will notice in a marked copy of 
our local paper, that there were three 
Liberty Loan advertisements run in the 
issue—two by local banks and one by the 
telephone company. I am merely calling 
your attention to the fact that I have been 
reading your articles and practicing what 
you preach.” 

The article to which Mr. Stephens refers 
was written by Mr. Kelsey declaring that 
the telephone managers should rank 
themselves with the leading men of their 
community. We are glad to know that 
Mr. Stephens is following out this idea. 

It is a spirit which every telephone man 
should cultivate, for telephone men are 
too frequently valued too low by their 
communities. A person’s value is set 
by himself and the public never raises 
it. It has to be done by the individual 
himself. The telephone ranks as one of 
the leading industries of the country and 
the telephone man should rank himself 
and his company with his community’s 
leaders. 





The float which the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
had in the Liberty Loan parade, April 
6, received considerable comment from 
the press. It was pronounced by many 
as the most unique and attractive in the 
entire parade, which was four miles long. 

The girls sitting on the seats each 
had a telephone into which they sang in 
chorus to the tune of “Hello Frisco”: 


Hello, Uncle Sam, Hello, 

Hello, Uncle Sam, Hello, 

For you we're working, 

We are not shirking, 

We'll go over the top with our Liberty 
Bonds. 


Hello, Uncle Sam, Hello, 

Hello, Uncle Sam, Hello, 

Your bonds are poison to Kaiser Bill, 

We'll go over the top, we will, 

Uncle Sam, we called you up to tell 
you so. 


The telephone wires were represented 
by red, white and blue ribbons run from 
each girl to the cross arm on the pole 
and then down to the switchboard. From 
there they went up again to the cross arm 
on the next pole and over to Uncle Sam, 
who took the message given by the girls, 
and who was guarded by a sailor and 
soldier on either side. There were 15 
of the company’s operators and three of 
its men who took part in this demon- 
stration. 





The habit of instant obedience to a 
summons for a telephone call is univer- 
sal or well nigh so. But perhaps the 
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most extreme instance of it was that re- 
corded by one of the policemen at Col- 
linsville, Ill., who, when asked why he 
and his fellows did not follow the mob 
that lynched Prager, accused of being a 
pro-German, explained according to 
newspaper reports, that “just then the 
telephone rang and I went to answer it.” 
He added that he thought perhaps the 
chief was on the line. Habit and pru- 
dence were surely never more automati- 
cally linked. 





Do you wish to put a tariff on intelli- 
gence? 

Do you want to levy a tax on educa- 
tion? 

Congress does. Your Congress. What! 
You didn’t know about it! Read: 

At the last session Congress passed a 
law which establishes a postal “zone” 
system for magazines and periodicals. It 
passed a law increasing the postage on 
periodicals to you, the readers of this 
publication, from 50 to 900 per cent. And 
it did it by re-establishing a postage 
“zone” system that was abolished by 
President Lincoln in 1863, 

Instead of a flat rate, made as cheap 
as possible in order that there could be a 
chance for the intelligent consideration 
of public questions to reach the farthest 
limits of the country and the most re- 
mote habitation on an equal basis, the 
magazines containing all this discussion 
and all the best fiction and all the best 
art must hereafter pay an excess rate 
like so much fish or canned lobster or 
fabricated steel. 

You are going to buy your education 
by the pound-mile now. It isn’t a free- 
flowing stream from which all may 
drink. It has been dammed and its 
flow checked. Congress did it. If it 
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public questions in the magazines, which 
sometimes calls attention to the delin- 
quencies of Congress and public officials, 
resulted in the enactment of this law. We 
would not say that it is a form of cen- 








‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


jwSS] 








The Government has requested Independent 
Telephone people everywhere to use their 
millions of telephones as a means of selling 
Savings and Thrift Stamps. 

Instead of calling you on the wire we take 
this means of asking you to buy as many 


Stamps as you can as often as you can. 














A Booster of Thrift Stamps. 


sorship that is really prohibited in spirit 
by the Constitution, although the law 
has been so cleverly drawn that it prob- 
ably cannot be called unconstitutional. 
We will not say that about it although 
we could. We simply call your atten- 
tion to it because we don’t believe you 
know it. And further than that, we 
don’t believe you'll stand for it. 

Write to your Congressman about it 
—and demand the repeal of this particu- 
lar passage of this discriminatory act. 





Liberty Loan Parade Float of the Fort Wayne Company. 


would bring any increase to the revenues 
of the country that would amount to any- 
thing, it would never be opposed—but 
it won't. It will drive magazines out 
of business. 

We wouldn’t say that the discussion of 


Bernard W. Leavitt, of the City Tele- 
phone Co., Southern Pines, N. C., boosts 
the sale of Thrift Stamps by means of 4 
card enclosed with the company bills. The 
iliustration shows the form of the card 
which is printed in blue ink. 
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Partially Decayed Poles 
May Be Repaired 


Quite often telephone- and electric-transmission lines are weakened 
by decay having attacked a comparatively small number of poles; not 
sufficient to require immediate reconstruction, but enough to create a 
hazard. (Figure 1.) 


It is economical to reinforce such poles and prolong their life equal to 


the period of service that is expected from the majority of the poles 
in the line. 


Methods of reinforcing must naturally conform to the individual con- 


ditions encountered in each case. The following suggestions apply 
generally : 


(1) A thorough inspection of all poles in the line is imperative. Poles should 
be tested for ‘ ‘hollow heart,” condition above and below the ground-line, con- 
dition of tops, gains, and cross-arms. 


(2) Poles affected by “hollow heart,” or the interior of which has begun to 
rot, must be replaced. 


(3) The decayed wood must be entirely removed, chopped or shaved away 
until sound wood is exposed. 


Hi 
} 


(5) Concrete Reinforcing — After re- 
moval of the decayed wood, the sec- 
tion to be reinforced should be per- 
mitted to dry. Then an application 
of two coats of Carbosota Creosote 
Oil (Heated to 150° F.), should be 
made to that portion of the pole ex- 
tending from at least 12 inches above 
to at least 6 inches below the area 
which will be covered by the rein- 


(4) The minimum circumference of pole, after removal of the rotted shell, at 
TM 
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properly reinforced, must be suffi- 
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forcing materials. The first coat of creosote oil should be reasonably dry 
before applying the second. 





Upon completion of the preserv ative treatment, and after the creosoted sur- 
face has thoroughly dried, the reinforcing rods and wire should be set and 
the concrete poured. (See Fig. 2.) A fairly rich mixture is recommended. 


When concrete has set, a heavy coat of Barrett’s Pitch should be applied to 
the top of the concrete and extend at least 6 inches up the pole. (Fig. 3.) 


(6) Reinforcing with Creosoted Pole-Stubs—After removal of decayed wood 
the preservative treatment should be applied in the same manner as described 
in paragraph 5, excepting that the area to be creosoted should extend from 
at least 12 inches above the ground-line to at least 6 inches below the sec- 
tion operated on. 


The reinforcing pole-stub should be cleaned of all adhering inner bark and other foreign 
substance, and creosoted by the application of two coats of Carbosota (heated to 150°0F). 
It should be firmly set into the earth and securely wired or bolted to the pole. (See Fig. 4.) 


Upon completion of the preservative treatment, the earth is to be filled in and tamped 
around the hole. 


Of these methods the former is somewhat expensive, and its employment probably limited 
to poles located in paved streets of cities and towns, and to such which carry costly 
special work. The latter is both simple and inexpensive and may be used wherever possible 
objections to appearance need not be considered. 


(Green wood cannot be effectively creosoted by non-pressure processes. It should be air- 
dry. In regions of moist, warm climate, wood of some species may start to decay before 
it can be air-dried. Exception should be made in such cases, and treatment modified 
accordingly.) 


Technical assistance in applying these suggestions to individual conditions, as well as any 
other information regarding the Carbosota treatment, may be obtained gratis by address- 
ing nearest office. 


The 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montréal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S 

Copyright, 1918 by The Barrett Company. 
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(Courtesy Electrical World) 
Fig. 1—Partially de- Fig. 3—Pole strength- 
eayed pole which ened by concrete re- 
could be reinforced  inforcing, showing 
economically, waterproofing coat 
of pitch, 











(Courtesy Electrical World) 


Fig. 2—Reinforcing rods and molds in place 
ready for pouring concrete. 











(Courtesy U.S. Forest Products Laboratory) 
Fig. 4—Pole reinforced with creosote stub. 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


John Edward Chambers, manager of 
the Frankfort Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Frankfort, Ky., was born in 
Wilmore, Ky., January 27, 1883, and 
received his education in the grade and 

















John E. Chambers. 


high schools at Wilmore and Central Uni- 
versity at Danville. 

His first experience in the telephone 
field was with the East Tennessee Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., from 1905 to 
1907. In 1907 he became wire chief for 
the Frankfort Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., resigning that position about 
a year later to take charge of the Vance- 
burg Home Telephone Co., of Vance- 
burg, Ky. 

He was transferred to Carlisle, Ky., as 
manager for the Nicholas Home Tele- 
phone Co. in 1909 and four years later 
(in 1913) he was promoted to his pres- 
ent position, that of manager of the 
Frankfort Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Mr. Chambers is a most dependable 
type of man, careful, painstaking and a 
tireless worker. Once started on a task 
he may be relied upon to stay with it un- 
til it is completed. He is practical and 
matter of fact, but would work hard to 
obtain popular approval. 

Mr. Chambers is a Mason. 

W. R. Pearce, chief engineer of Gov- 
ernment Telephones, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, was a visitor at TrELEPHONY’S 
new offices last week. Mr. Pearce reports 
a great demand for telephones on toll 
lines in his. territory. 

H. B. Shoemaker, formerly president 
of the Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and manager of the Commercial 
Telephone Co. at Toledo, Iowa, is now 


secretary of the Waterloo Retail Mer- 
chants Association at Waterloo, Iowa. 
Although not now interested in any tele- 
phone company, Mr. Shoemaker still 
maintains his interest in the advancing 
telephone field. 

W. S. Mallalieu, local manager for 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
at Bellefonte, Pa., has been transferred 
to a similar position at Williamsport. He 
has been connected with the Bell com- 
pany for 14 years, starting in as clerk in 
the Williamsport office to which he now 
returns as local manager. 

C. W. Heilhecker, local manager for 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
at Lock Haven, Pa., has been transferred 
to Bellefonte, Pa., where he will have a 
larger field under his supervision. 

Charles O. Strohm, commercial rep- 
resentative of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania at Carlisle, Pa., has been 
promoted to the position of local man- 
ager at Lock Haven, Pa. Mr. Strohm has 
been with the company since 1911. 

Wm. Scott McKell, president of the 
Chillicothe Home Telephone Co., of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and also the Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was a visitor at TELEPH- 
ONY’s offices last week. Mr. McKell was 
on his return from a trip to Colorado. 


J. R. Porter, formeriy district man- 
ager for the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in East Tennessee and con- 
tiguous territory, is now manager for the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., with 
headquarters in Henderson, N. C. 


E. F. Garratt, manager of the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., exchange of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of district manager 
in East Tennessee and contiguous terri- 
tory, succeeding J. R. Porter. Mr. Gar- 
ratt’s headquarters will remain in Knox- 
ville. 

Frank G. Smith has resigned from his 
position as manager of the Elwood Tele- 
phone Co., at Sac City, Iowa, to become 
superintendent of branch exchanges for 
the Sioux City Telephone Co., of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

N. R. Spears, formerly of the mainte- 
nance department of the Nebraska Tele- 
phoné Co., at Deadwood, S. D., has been 
transferred to Presho, S. D., as manager 
of that exchange, succeeding Virgil H. 
Baxter. 


Chester H. Cranes, right of way 
agent for the Providence Telephone Co., 
at Providence, R. I., has been made dis- 
trict manager for Woonsocket, succeeding 
Raymond L. Carpenter, who is now in 
government service. 

Charles H. Hall, of Owensboro, Ky., 
has recently been made group manager 
for the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co., having charge of the Clover- 
port, Hawesville, Irvington and Hardins- 


burg exchanges. He succeeds Charles 
Hamby, who has been transferred to 
Carmel, Ill. 


A. B. Clarke, assistant general man- 
eager of the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., received his first 
experience in the telephone business in 
building and establishing a small city and 
rural plant in Oskaloosa, Kans., the coun- 
ty seat of Jefferson county in 1897. When 
this community was thoroughly covered— 
almost everyone in the community being 
supplied with telephone service—he went 
to Lawrence, Kans., as manager of the 
Lawrence Home Telephone Co., taking 
charge in January, 1907. 

In 1911 Mr. Clarke went to Kansas City 
as superintendent for the Kansas City 
Long Distance Telephone Co. He has 
since been with the long distance com- 
pany and the Kansas City Home com- 
pany, of which latter company he is now 
assistant general manager. Both the Law- 
rence and the Kansas City Long Distance 
companies are a part of the Kansas City 
Home system. 

Mr. Clarke is the type of man who 
makes friends easily, being a free and 
easy talker—one who can say the right 
thing at the right time. He is quite meth- 
odical in his ways and in his reasoning. 
While he is naturally straightforward and 
aggressive in his manner, he is fully ca- 

















A. B. Clarke. 


pable of keeping his thoughts to himself 
whenever there is need of it. 

He is treasurer of the Missouri Tele- 
phone Association and has held this of- 
fice for several consecutive terms. 
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TELEPHONE SUBSTATION PROTECTORS 


Some of the 49 types made by Reliable. 








We also make a great many substation protectors with tubular fuses, 
and many that are approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 


The ai 


No. 18. Single Pole, Western Union 
No. 45. Double Pole, Western Union 











best No. 20. Single Pole, Postal 
No. 400. Double Pole, Without Cover No. 46. Double Pole, Postal 
No. 405. Double Pole, Porcelain Cover 
(No fuses) 








jobbers 





every 
No. 51. Double Pole, Western Union 
No. 54. Double Pole, Postal Type 
No. 401. Double Pole, Western Union 
No. 404. Double Pole, Postal where 
carry 





No. 42. Single Pole, Western Union 
No. 47. Single Pole, Postal 

these No. 57. Double Pole, Western Union 
No. 59. Double Pole, Postal 





No. 406. Single Pole, No Fuses 
No. 407. Double Pole, No Fuses 














in 
a ! 
: stock ’ 
fener 2 | No. 40. Single Pole, Postal 
<a No. 41. Single Pole, Western Union 
No. 511. Single Pole, No Fuses No. 86. Double Pole, Western Union 
No. 512. Double Pole, No Fuses No. 89. Double Pole, Postal 
t 
lectric Company 
No. 500. Double Pole, Western Union 
No. 501. Single Pole, Western Union 411-417 S. Sangamon St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Statistics of Class A Telephone 
Companies for December. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
summary of the revenues and expenses 
of 61 Class A telephone companies for 
the month of December, 1917, has just 
been issued. operating revenues 
of $27,216,902 are reported for that 
month, as compared with $25,569,037 in 
the previous year. Deducting the operat- 
ing expenses, $19,309,840, which showed 


Gross 
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an increased of 9.5 per cent, left net 
operating revenues of $7,907,062. The 
operating income was $5,137,543, a de- 
crease of 19.9 per cent. 

For the 12 months ending with De- 
cember the gross operating revenues were 
$317,957,228 and the operating expenses, 
$218,565,999. The net operating revenues 
$99,406,229, showed an increase of 3.1 per 
cent over the year 1916, but the operating 
income, $75,960,219, showed a decrease of 
4.0 per cent. 
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Chicago Telephone Co. to Discon- 
tinue Giving Time of Day. 

Beginning May 1, the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. has requested its patrons not to 
ask the operator for the time of the day 
In an advertisement announcing the dis- 
continuance of this service the company 
states that it answers the question “What 
time is it?” 250,000 times a day and that 
it has been necessary to eliminate the 
service to save time, labor and apparatus. 









































For the month of December. For the 12 months ending with December. 
Increase Increase 
' (or decrease). (or decrease). 
Item. Per Per 
Number of company stations in 1917. 1916. Amount. Cent. 1917. 1916. Amount. Cent. 
service at end of month......... , 
Revenues: 7,707,294 7,124,627 582,667 8.2 
Subscribers’ station revenues..... 
Public pay station revenues....... $17,478,882 $16,476,261 $1,002,621 6.1 $205,451,124 $185,584,369 $19,866,755 10.7 
Miscellaneous exchange service 1,452,250 1,333,796 118,454 89 16,616,744 14,694,948 1,921,796 13.1 
RS AGU fica sngsia davies es 324,530 276,246 48,284 17.5 3,262,151 2,870,966 391,185 13.6 
I NE oo cup hacaines wees 6,988,617 6,551,489 437,128 6.7 81,660,409 70,323,457 11,336,952 16.1 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues... 703,301 626,134 77,167 12.3 7,649,636 6,449,962 1,199,674 18.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues... 266,686 290,372 *23686 *8.2 3,303,486 3,072,416 231,070 7.5 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ........... 1,042,160 957,944 84.216 8&8 12.005,837 10,657,957 1,347,880 12.6 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ........... 1,039,524 943,205 96,319 10.2 11,974,159 10,479,185 1,494,974 143 
Telephone operating revenues ...... $27,216,902 $25,569,037 $1,647,865 6.4  $317,975,228 $283,174,890 $34,800,338 12.3 
Expenses : 
Depreciation of plant and equip- 
PE eee eerie $4,601,063 $4,903,702 *$302,639 *6.2 $56,223,659 $51,900,891 $4,322,768 8&3 
All other maintenance ........... 3,981,836 3,643,068 338,768 93 44,873,256  38.064,423 6,808,833 17.9 
Cae ere 6,882,187 5,248,109 1,634,078 31.1 71,851,439  56,529.940 15,321,499 27.1 
Commercial expenses ............ 2,553,862 2,363,205 190,657 = 8.1 30,455,065 27,291,803 3,163,262 11.6 
General and miscellaneovs expenses 1,290,892 1,483,777 *192. 885 *13.0 15,162,580 12,969,853 2,192,727 16.9 
Telephone operating expenses ...... $19,309,840 $17,641,861 $1,667,979 9.5 $218,565,999 $186,756,910 $31,809,089 17.0 
Net telephone operating revenues... $7,907,062 7,927,126 *$20,114 *0.3 $99,409,229 $96,417,980 $2,991,249 3.1 
Other operating rewnues........... 1,716 1,229 487 39.6 15,813 14,566 1,247 8&6 
Other operating expenses........... 2,185 1,373 812 59.1 16,782 15,411 1,371 8&9 
Uncollectible operating revenues.... 54,856 99 672 *44,.816 *45.0 1,435,435 1,618,387 *182.952 *11.3 
Taxes assignable to operations...... 2,714,194 1,416,123 1,298,071 91.7 22:012,606 15,710,912 6,301,694 40.1 
De $5,137,543 $6,411,237 *$1,273,694 *19.9 $75,960,219 $79,087,836 *$3,127,617 *4.0 
*Decrease. 








interstate Commerce Commission’s Summary of Stat'stics of Class A Telephone Companies for December, 1917. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: U. S. Independent Telephone Association, Chicago, June 25,26,27 and 28 


Edw. A. Pratt Audit Co. and Its 
Telephone Accounting System. 


Edw. A. Pratt, the president of the 
company which bears his name, went to 
Peoria, Ill, many years ago with plenty 
of enthusiasm, faith and ability, and with 
borrowed capital of $560 with which he 
proposed to embark in business. 

But when Mr. Pratt tackled the job of 
starting in business for himself he was 
well prepared—he had mastered the prin- 
ciples of accounting and auditing. Suc- 
cess came to him and his company 
promptly because he worked hard and 
efficiently, and more especially because 
his objective desire was to give better 
service than others. 

Today, if a telephone man should call 
at the office of The Edw. A. Pratt Audit 
Co., in Peoria, he would find it occupying 
spacious quarters in the Jefferson Build- 


ing, and it would not take long to ascer- 
tain that the home-folks of Peoria re- 
garded this 
prominent and substantial business insti- 


company as one of their 
tutions. 


Mr. that the 
success of an organization is no greater 


Pratt early recognized 
than the ability of its men, so he sur- 
rounded himself with the best auditors 
and accountants obtainable. The men in 
the Pratt organization are not “time- 
clock” workers. They are on the job 
early and late. Some of Mr. Pratt’s as- 
sociates often say that he works the 
hardest—his day commences between the 
hours of 6 and 7 a. m. 

The Edw. A. Pratt Audit Co. has re- 
cently established a department in its or- 
ganization, exclusively devoted to tele- 
phone accounting. This will be super- 
vised by O. J. Wiltz, formerly with the 


Eastern [Illinois Independent Telephone 
Co., of Kankakee, Ill. Mr. Wiltz 
selected by Mr. Pratt for this work be- 
cause he has keen insight into the prob- 
lems of the telephone business and _ be- 
cause he is a telephone man and “knows 
the game.” 

Therefore, it was to be expected that 
the Pratt organization would produce a 
telephone system which would be com- 
prehensive in the sense of completeness, 
yet simple because easy to keep. Such 
is the Peerless telephone system, which, 
it is declared, will interest telephone 
companies, owing to its compactness, 
completeness, ease of upkeep and accur- 
acy of results. With the Peerless Sys- 
tem, it is said that leaks can be stopped, 
economies effected, and extra profitts 
made here and there, by keeping the es 
sential facts of the business always under 
managerial supervision. 


was 


May 4, 1918. 





OUR QUALITY OF SERVICE IS A SERVICE OF QUALITY 


U 
T 


TILITIES 


INSURANCE AT COST E 


YA 


LIABILITY 


ATIGOWOLNV 
Ohm Xx 


ADDRESS 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY & FIRE EXCHANGES 


LYNTON T. BLOCK Atty. & Mor. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HIPCO No. 6 Dry Cell 








Big Brother of our line of 
flashlight batteries; he is a 
fine big husky fellow, full of 
energy and pep. He will last 
longer than any fellow in his 
class because he has perfect 
internal vitals. To introduce 
him we will pay his way to 
you. Write for prices of him 
and our complete line of 
Flashlights and Flashlight 
batteries. 


eS — 


Hipwell Manufacturing Co. 


N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Do you have troubles from 
Static Electricity? 





The New 


National Magnetic Blowout 
Spark Gap Arrester 


Will give you efficient, durable 
and reliable protection, from 
troubles of this kind. 


The peculiarities of static elec- 
tricity make specialized protec- 
tion a necessity and this new 
arrester is made for the purpose. 
Its action gives protection with- 
out interfering with the service 
current. 

The lines of force traveling up- 
ward from the poles of the mag- 
net will blow out an arc that has 
been carried across from line to 
ground over a static spark; there- 
fore, preventing the arcing over 
of the normal current. 


Write for Literature 
and Prices. 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 
303 Te: minal Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Alger Supply Co., General Sales Agents 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Edw. A. Pratt. 


Saving in time and expense is another 
important characteristic of .the Peerless 
system, as it is claimed that the least 
possible number of entries are required. 
One binder holds all of the forms neces- 
sary for a set for the smaller telephone 
companies, excepting the transfer book 
for used sheets. 

“Operating Revenues” and “Operating 
Expenses” are kept side by side in the 
Peerless cash journal, which shows the 


AUDITED 
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“total revenues” and “total expenses” of 
the business any time in the month or 
year, and for almost any period desired. 
This feature, it.is said, makes the Peer- 
less system particularly distinctive for 
telephone use. , 

Experienced auditors who have 
opened, kept and closed books for al- 
most every known kind of business dur- 
ing a lifetime of auditing experience 
have brought all of their expert knowl- 
edge into co-operation with state and 
Interstate commission requirements. Al- 
though the system of the Pratt company 
has not been generally introduced to the 
telephone field, there are already a con- 
siderable number of telephone companies 
which have adopted it, and used it for 
several years. 

Even the person who has never kept 
a set of books will, it is stated, have 
little trouble in getting “the hang” of the 
Peerless telephone system. Yet in its 
essential principles, the system is no dif- 
ferent than that used by the Pratt or- 
ganization for other forms of business. 
From great factories down to corner 
groceries, city governments, public utili- 
ties, in almost every line of business, the 
multi-column cash journal has played a 
part in securing more efficient organiza- 
tion and simpler and better account keep- 
ing. 

To those who are interested, The Ed- 
ward A. Pratt Audit Co. Jefferson 
building, Peoria, Ill., and Conway build- 
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oO. J. Wiltz. 


ing, Chicago, will be pleased to mail a 
copy of “Better Telephone Bookkeeping” 
upon request, and will furnish estimates 
of the cost of auditing and installing sys- 
tems. 


$1,000 Invested in Bonds by Em- 
ployes’ Association. 

The Employes’ Association of the 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 

of Rochester, N. Y., was organized in the 


PEERLESS TELEPHONE CASH JOURNAL 
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DISTRIBUTION oF REVENUES ano EXPENSES For THE MONTH OF 
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A Page from the Peerless Cash Journal of the,Edward A. Pratt Audit Co. 
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MELTING POTS 
6é 4 3 3 5, 6 and 8 inch sizes 
e aysa 1 e Cast iron with steel handle 


Torch 


The Invention of an Experienced, Practical 
Telephone Man 


The Staysalite Torch has these 
main features: 





It stays alight in a wind. ? _ 
. : : . KLEIN’S CHARCOAL 
It is small and light in weight. SOLDERING FURNACE 


It is lit and extinguishe@ in a moment, (Write for details) 


as wanted. 

It burns alcohol without odor or noise. 

Has no adjusting parts to get out of 
order. 

Can be carried in the lineman’s belt. 

It is hung directly on the wire under the 
joint to be soldered. 

Can be used as a small heater or solder- 
ing iron. 

It is provided with a cup for holding 
soldering paste, 


MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS 


TOOL MANUFACTURERS 
Canal Station 34 CHICAGO 


Showing Torch suspended on the line above 





POURING LADLE 
Double-Lipped 





Standard type of ladle for use in soldering Torch and Shield Detached 

















, The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 
DOOR OPERATION: One of the distinctive advantages of the 
FOLDING DOOR is that it can be both closed and opened by pulling 
on the handle. This feature, which is an important one from the 
booth user’s standpoint, is possible only with this type of door. 





Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| Western Electric Company | 


Houses in all principal cities 








Door Open 


Door Closed 






Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 
The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 


Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 


and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 
telephone men of the country. 


Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Muncie, Ind. 


Sr seen 
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year 1904 for the purpose of affording 
dining facilities and other conveniences 
within the plant. Since that time the 
association has done much toward equip- 
ping and financing many enterprises, one 
of which is the S-C Baseball Team, 
which last year won the pennant in the 
Industrial League of Rochester. 

The management intended to have the 
expenses of the association break even 
with the receipts, but also desired to be 
on the safe side of the ledger at all 
times. For the latter reason the accounts 
show a balance this year of more than 
$1,200. 

Because of the excellent opportunity 
to make a good investment and at the 
same time be patriotic, it has been unani- 
mously decided to invest $1,000 of the 
surplus in bonds of the Third Liberty 
Loan. The secretary has taken steps 
to have this effected and the employes 
hope that this amourt will help a little 
toward defeating the Huns. 


Leich Electric Co.’s Telephones for 
Fairbury, Ill. 


Leich central battery telephones will 
be used exclusively when the Fairbury 
Telephone Co., of Fairbury, IIl., cuts its 
new exchange equipment into service on 
July 1, 1918. 

To meet the demands of the exchange 
when the cut-over is made, an order 
was recently placed by Manager Blais- 
del, with the Leich Electric Co. of Genoa, 
Ill., for 700 desk and residence type in- 
struments. 

The telephones will be provided with 
the booster circuit which, it is contended, 
all tests prove gives the most powerful 
outgoing transmission and make tele- 
phones so equiped, exceptionally efficient 
for long distance service. 


Organize Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Service Association. 


The employes of the Automatic Electric 
Co., of Chicago, recently dedicated a 
service flag of 107 stars and organized a 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Service Association 
with a membership of the entire organi- 
zation. 

A constitution and by-laws were drawn 
up and adopted and the following of- 
ficers elected: President, R. G. Fisher; 
vice-president, Mayme Dempsey; secre- 
tary, A. F. Bennett, corresponding sec- 
retary, N. P. Bartley; treasurer, Roy 
Wheeler. 

The object of the association is to fur- 
nish physical, mental and moral aid and 
comfort to those employes who have left 
the Automatic Electric Co. to enter ac- 
tive service of their country in the army 
and navy, to establish and maintain an 
information bureau for the purpose of 
supplying legal advice to them and their 
dependents, and render any help possible 
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to the families of those who have an- 
swered their country’s call. 

The association further expects to 
take up the work of finding adequate em- 
ployment for the men upon their return. 

A design for a permanent button was 
adopted and is very attractive, being 
built around the automatic dial with the 
letters S. and S. S. A. of the A. E. Co. 

Among those from the Automatic 
Electric who have received commissions 
are: Captains, A. F. Combs and W. N. 
Curtis; Lieutenants, Wm. S. Rosier, O. 
C. From, Hilbert L. Blair, H. E. Billing- 
ton, Roy S. Rowland, J. E. Gonseth, R. 
W. Engsberg, G. N. Saurwein and Je- 
rome Keith. 

From available information 11 of the 
boys are already “over there” and many 
more are on their way or about to leave. 


New Kellogg Bulletin on Magneto 
Switchboards. 

A new edition of a bulletin on magneto 

switchboards is being distributed by the 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. This 








Switch- | 
boards 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
vast M Sen Frances. Col 


Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 








New Bulletin on Magneto Switchboards. - 


bulletin, No. 10, is a revision of the Kel- 
logg company’s bulletin, No. 90. It con- 
tains all the new circuits in colors mod- 
eled after the Kellogg magneto switch- 
board colored circuits which have ‘proved 
so very popular. It illustrates and de- 
scribes the Kellogg magneto switchboards, 
from the 50-line to the 320-line cabinet, 
latest type of low key-shelf magneto 
boards, and also the 150-line and 450-line 
high type cabinet. 

A calculagraph section with shelf for 
calculagraph and standard pigeon holes 
mounted in the face of cabinet, built uni- 
form with the Kellogg code No. 12053, 
150-line cabinet, is illustrated. Line draw- 
ings showing the dimensional drawings 
and face equipment give the purchaser 
exact information in every regard. 
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The keys, combined drops and jacks, 
plugs, cords, etc., which go into the mak- 
ing of the magneto switchboards, are 
illustrated and described in detail. 

The cover illustration of this bulletin 
shows a reproduction of an up-to-date 
Kellogg magneto switchboard of the 160- 
line cabinet type, equipped with suspend- 
ed type transmitter and standard head re- 
ceiver and band, and shows how this 
switchboard actually looks. 

The bulletin is very finely illustrated 
and printed and should prove of value to 
every telephone man. Copies will gladly 
be furnished any one upon request to the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Obituary. 


C. F. H. Franke, superintendent of the 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, the Canadian branch of the 
Automatic Electric Co., passed away 
early last month at his home in Winni- 
peg, following an illness of 
months. 

Mr. Franke was one of the pioneers 
in the telephone 
connected with the Automatic Electric 
Co., 15 years ago, first as foreman of 
the switchboard department and _ later 
in experimental work. 

In 1914, when the Automatic Electric 
opened a branch factory in Winnipeg, 
Mr. Franke made _ superintendent 
and placed in charge of the mechanical 
operations. 

Late last fall Mr. Franke’s health be- 
gan to fail and he was forced to retire 
from the active management of the con- 
cern, but until his death he kept in close 
touch with the details of the business. 


several 


business and became 


was 


Paragraphs. 

THE Paracon Exectric Co., of Chi- 
cago, moved its office on May | from 9 
South Clinton street to larger and better 
quarters in the Old Colony building, 37 
Van Buren street. 

RuBBER INSULATED METALS CORPORA- 
TION, Plainfield, N. J., has increased the 
number of sizes in which Rimco rubber 
insulated pliers are supplied. They are 
now put out in the 7 and 9-inch size, as 
well as in the 6 and 8-inch size. 

THE SKINDERVIKEN TELEPHONE EQUIP- 
MENT Co., 2136 N. Clark street, Chicago, 
has just issued a booklet descriptive of 
the Skinderviken transmitter button and 
illustrating its installation. A full de- 
scription of the Skinderviken automatic 
battery saver is also given. 

THE STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Mrc. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has just 
issued Bulletin No. 1024 on “Local Bat- 
tery Telephones.” This bulletin is replete 
with information of interest and value to 
the exchange manager. A copy of it may 
be obtained upon application tc the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company. 
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